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A LASTING PEACE IN EUROPE. 


By PHILIP C. NASH 


Dr. Philip C. Nash is Presi- 
dent of the University of 
Toledo, and is Nominee for 
the office of Moderator to be 
elected at the next annual 
meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


for civilization may come out of the awful 

catastrophe which threatens to overwhelm 
freedom, liberty, and justice throughout the world. 
Nearly everyone seems to be convinced that the world 
cannot exist “half slave and half free,’ and that the 
Nazi doctrine of brute force must be crushed if our 
way of life is to prevail. Therefore liberal thinkers 
are supporting wholeheartedly all our preparation for 
warfare but, at the same time, are trying to envisage 
a world at peace which will gradually make possible 
a finer civilization. 

It is only twenty-three years ago that world leaders 
tried to make a peace that would be just and per- 
manent. Perhaps this was the first time in all history 
that the conception of the leaders was to make the 
world better for all mankind rather than to seek se- 
curity for one group at the expense of someone else. 
Naturally machinery was necessary to carry out this 
glorious ideal; and they designed the machinery, the 
League of Nations, to attack multitudinous economic, 
legal, political, and financial problems. 

This machinery is now seen to be defective, and it 
is recognized that men in all countries must have more 


M:-: of good will are trying to see what progress 


vision, more patience, more good will, more “courage. 


to take the risks of peace” if peace is to prevail. What 
are the alternatives before the world? 


The Alternatives 


(A) If Germany overwhelms Britain there will be a 
“United Europe,” but on the basis of slavery to Ger- 
many. Mankind has never been willing to live in 
such slavery, and it seems highly improbable that such 
a system could long endure. 

(B) If Britain overwhelms Germany there will be 
tremendous pressure to try to break up the German 


nation into small units so as to prevent another Ger- 
€ 


man uprising; there will be attempts to get repara- 
tions for damage done, and revenge for miseries that 
have been inflicted. This is a natural outlook, but 
men must resist it, simply because in the long run 
such a program will work to the detriment not only of 
the Germans, but of all the other peoples in Europe. 
Many English leaders see this danger very clearly but 
have not outlined measures sufficient to overcome it. 


(C) If there is somewhat of a stalemate, with all 
people of Europe being plunged into deeper misery 
and despair, then perhaps such a program as here 
described may be the basis of discussion from which 
a real peace treaty may be secured. If the United 
States has been able to keep out of the actual war- 
fare until such a desperate situation as this shall exist, 
or even if we are in it as we were in 1918, our Presi- 
dent, by his’ control of our food, munitions, and raw 
material supplies, would have tremendous influence in 
persuading each side to accept reasonable terms. Britain 
could not refuse and risk the loss of our help; Ger- 
many could not refuse and risk a Bolshevist uprising. 


Such a condition is within the realm of possibility; 
and if the opportunity does come, there is a chance for 
building the foundations of world organization which 
will be permanent. Perhaps this time the European 
countries will be ready to form a real federation, a 
“United States of Europe” which might gradually build 
up great internal strength, and which, working with 
Russia, the United States of America, South America, 
and the Far East, through a revamped League of Na- 
tions, could guarantee the peace of the world. 


A United States of Europe 


Men are coming to believe that peace in Europe de- 
pends on complete federation of the present nations 
into a unit closely knit together like the United States 
of America. Each nation-state must give up some of 
its freedom of action to receive the wider freedom 
that comes with great unification. 


Such a federation calls for temporary sacrifices by 
every nation: sacrifices of prestige, of possible trade 
and geographical advantage, and of fancied security. 
In the long run it seems certain that all nation-states 
will gain. The fact that some will gain more than 
others must not blind the people to the gain for all. 
Because it is new and has tremendous difficulties is 
no excuse for not attempting it. Switzerland has done 
it on a small scale, the United States of America on 
a large scale. 

Before suggesting the details of a new world or- 
ganization it is proper to consider the failures of the 
old one. The best solution that mankind. has yet 
invented for the problem of world peace was the 
League of Nations—a wonderful step forward, but not 
enough. Historians for the next century will present 
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to us the reasons for the failure of the League, and 
perhaps we have enough perspective even now to see 
the major defects. 


(A) The United States was not a member, and the 
whole tempo of internationai collaboration was fatally 
retarded. If the United States had been a member, 
perhaps the disarmament conference of 1931 could have 
been held in 1928, just three years earlier, before Japan 
went into Manchuria, and at that time it might have 
succeeded. The added feeling of security thus given to 
the world might have allowed more rapid peaceful 
change. For instance, France might possibly have fol- 
lowed Briand’s leadership and consented to the 
Austrian-German Anschluss, which in turn would have 
given tremendous prestige to the German Republic 
and have made less effective Nazi propaganda. 


(B) But even with the United States as a member 
we can now see one defect in the League which will 
have to be corrected if civilization is to progress. This 
defect is the great number of small independent units, 
jealous and suspicious of each other. Exactly the same 
troubles that beset our confederation of the thirteen 
colonies nearly two centuries ago arose to bedevil the 
council of the League when any real reforms were 
attempted. 


Plans for Improvement 


Many persons pondering these problems see these 
defects very clearly and offer plans to cure them. Some 
idealists advocate a world union of peoples (not 
states), an organization of all the 2,000 million people 
on earth. The objection to such a plan is that it is 
too big, too unwieldly, and cannot possibly be achieved 
in any short space of time. 


Other very careful thinkers propose a federal union 
of the democracies, all other states to be gradually in- 
cluded later. This is a fine conception, and Mr. Streit 
and his followers are to be highly commended and 
respected. Unfortunately, in my opinion, this also 
cannot be achieved in any short period of time, pri- 
marily because the United States of America is not 
ready to join any such union. 


Possibilities 


If we dismiss these fine conceptions with such a brief 
word, what then can we do? My thesis is that the 
next step calls partly for federation intoclose knit 
units and partly for associations of independent units 
such as we have in the League. The absolute neces- 
sity is that the independent units shall become larger 
in size and smaller in number. If we could have, 
eventually, about a dozen units in the world, they 
could co-operate with great success because they would 
be large enough to be substantially self-sufficient with- 
out reason for war between them. Let us look ahead 
fifty or a hundred years to such a possible ideal situa- 
tion. There might be the following units: Russia (al- 
ready a union of many small states, enormous in size 
and ‘population); the United States of Europe (the 
new federation to be formed) ; India (which like Britain 
would perhaps keep its membership in the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations); an Eastern unit, com- 
posed perhaps of Japan and China; probably a near- 
Eastern Unit; a North American Unit including 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico; one or two 
units combining the other states of Central and South 
America; and a unit including Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 


A league of nations composed of these groups might 
well be successful, for the very reason that they would 
all be so large and so self-contained that war between 
them seems highly improbable—the fundamental rea- 
sons for war could not exist. They would all have 
plenty of raw materials, the extensive markets, and 
the man-power to make a decent existence possible. 
They would all be equal partners in the great enter- 
prise of world government. 

Is there any chance of a real start towards this pro- 
gram in the near future? Can the first and hardest 
step be taken by forming the United States of Europe? 


The cynic will at once answer, “No, you cannot 
quickly bury the hates, fears, and suspicions of a 
thousand years; you cannot possibly get groups with 
such conflicting interests to work together in building 
one nation. Human loyalties cannot be enlarged to 
include a federation made up of men and women whom 
they have learned to distrust and to fear. It is folly 
to expect Great Britain to give up control of her fleet 
to a federation in which she is only one partner; it is 
idle to hope that Holland will give up her private con- 
trol of the Dutch East Indies unless forced to do so; 
there are a thousand other problems that cannot be 
solved on so large a scale.” 

But let us remind ourselves of the alternatives. At 
worst the situation would be thirty nations in slavery 
to one. As one step better it would be thirty mde- 
pendent, jealous states seeking combinations with each 
other by secret intrigue, hoping for security and finan- 
cial advantage each at the expense of the others. Each 
would have the biggest army it could sustain, the high- 
est tariff barriers it could invent, strict regimentation 
of transfer across borders of individuals, money, or 
property, and a complete spy system on all the others. 

We must be realistic enough to recognize that a ~ 
Europe of thirty separate nations is exactly what we 
shall have unless (1) they are organized under slavery 
to Germany, or (2) they organize themselves into a 
federation. We must admit also that this federation 
probably will not be formed unless all the people of 
Europe are so discouraged, desperate, and hopeless 
that they can do nothing else. 


A Lasting Plan 


So let us for a moment assume that the situation 
in Europe will be so bad that nothing could be worse, 
and the time again will seem ripe, as it was in 1918, 
for the President of the United States to offer his 
services in behalf of peace. What shall he suggest? 
Must he not try for terms which give some promise of 
a lasting peace? 

It may seem that the eight points of the Churchill- 
Roosevelt statement answer this question, but in real- 
ity this statement is so broad and so vague as to mean 


a 
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but little. In fact the implication of the statement 
that there will remain in Europe all the small inde- 
pendent nations of the 1920’s, part of them disarmed, 
the others armed to the teeth, gives one the hopeless 
feeling that perhaps nothing at all will be acco mplished 
for this awful price which we all are e paying. What 
reason is there to suppose that the world leaders of 
1950 will be any more successful than were Briand, 
Stresseman, Benes, if they have to play the game 
under the same old rules? If the world is to make 
progress toward peace the people of Europe must have 
courage and vision for a more daring step, they must 


have courage to unite into one government. 


Ney 


First, as to Britain. Surely she would - prefer to be 
a respected partner in the United States of Europe 
rather than the slave of Hitler, and it seems that with- 
out our help she would face exactly that fate. When 
England’s situation was desperate in the spring of 
1940 she offered federalization to France. We have 
given Britain a blank check for all the support our 
President and our people can give her; we certainly 
have the right to ask her what she intends to do after 
the war is over. So far Britain has refused to state 
her war aims except in the most general terms of the 
jot statement. But this: is not nearly specific 
enough. For instance, as Mr. Harold Laski has pointed 
out, now is the time when Britain could win new 
confidence from all the world of democracy if she 
would announce complete dominion status for India. 
Second, as to the United States. Some short-sighted 
super-patriots will even fear that we would be hurt- 
ing the United States in helping to build a strong 
free Europe. They will say, “Maybe she will be a 
competitor in our market. Better keep her poor and 
disorganized and weak.” But our peace and prosperity 
can only come with a peaceful and prosperous Europe. 
The larger and stronger she is, the better market she 
will be for our trade, and the safer the world can be 
by our collaboration with her. 
A recent Gallup poll indicated that about fifty per 
ur people are in favor of joining a new w League 
of Nations. We could and should do even more, how- 
ever, to help a United States of Europe. We could 
make a grant of say $20,000,000,000 to the new fed- 
eration, one half as a pure gift, the other half to be 
paid back over a period of one hundred years at one- 
half per cent per year, all the money to be used to 
buy supplies and materials from the United States to 
help in the solution of the problems of food, health, 
and employment that would challenge the administra- 
tion of the new country, “Europe.” 


Surely such a sum would be a cheap price indeed 
if we could help get started another strong democracy 


in the world to replace the score of frightened, despair- 


ing, desperate countries now in Europe, almost sure 
to accept the help and philosophy of Bolshevism if our 
help is not offered. 

Third, as to the leadership in Europe itself. We can 
look back only a short decade and see great men— 
Cecil, Madariaga, Lothian, Smuts, Eden, Briand, 
Stresseman, Benes, Nansen, Paderewski, and _ the 


others. Is it futile to hope that similar men can be 
found now? 


For the Discussion of Peace 


When the opportunity is ripe the President of the 
United States might suggest peace on the following 
basis: 

(1) All borders shall be replaced as of January 1, 
1938, so far as possible, and transactions involving 
forced changes in property made since that time shall 
be cancelled. The second part of this provision is 
not feasible in its entirety but the principle should be 
clear. 

(2) There shall be no reparations. 

(3) A constitutional convention shall be called as 
part of the armistice to develop a constitution for a_ 
United States of Europe. Leaving out Russia (be- 
cause Russia is already a union of many different races 
and republics, and is large enough geographically to 
be a proper unit), every country in Europe, includ- 
ing those not now in the war, shall be asked to send 
delegates to the convention, and the constitution shall 
go into effect when nations including at least one-half 
of the population shall ratify it. After it has gone into 
effect all other nations in Europe shall be free to join 
the federation by ratifying the constitution within 
three years. 

(4) England shall take her full status as one of 
the European nations, but the other members of the 
British Commonwealth shall not be included. Eng- 
land will therefore have a dual capacity, first as a 
member of the United States of Europe, second as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of nations. 

(5) Within the federation the constitution shall pro- 
vide for complete freedom of trade, freedom of speech, 
and reasonable personal liberty, subject to the local 
laws of each nation-state. Recognition must be given 
to local conditions in applying these principles, and’ 
perhaps the freedoms, especially ‘of travel and trade, 
should be introduced gradually over a term of three 
years. There shall be one currency for the whole fed- 
eration, one army, one navy. All mandates or colonies 
shall be held by the federation, not by any nation-state. 

(6) The New League of Nations shall resume its 
work in bringing together the nations of the world 
for co-operation in all the manifold activities started 
before the war, and the federation shall become a 
member of the League. The peace conference shall 
recommend to the members of the League suitable 
changes in the covenant necessary because Europe will 
be represented by one united federation instead of by 
a score of independent nations. Every attempt shall 
be made to have all other nations in the world repre- 
sented in the League either as individual nations, or 
as groups of nations somewhat equal to such a unit 
as the New United States of Europe will be. 

(7) The federation shall exercise the right of taxa- 
tion in certain designated fields to give money for 
payment of the expenses of the government, and the 
taxes shall be paid directly to the new federal govern- 
ment. The federal government shall also have the 
right to borrow money for the vast system of public 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Vigor in Indianapolis 
By FRANK S. C. WICKS 


the only Unitarian Church in Indiana with a 
settled minister, shows what can be done in 
any city if sufficient interest is aroused. 

In 1903, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, then President of the 
American Unitarian Association, felt the time had 
come to establish a church in Indianapolis. A survey 
was made and one Unitarian family discovered, a 
Hicksite Quaker family. Nothing daunted, other 
families, chiefly from the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, were willing to do the pioneer work. Rev. 
EK. E. Newbert was called to be minister and served 
for one year. Then Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks became 
the minister in 1905, serving thirty-three years in the 
pulpit, giving place to Rev. E. Burdette Backus in 
1938. The membership at the beginning was 31. It 
now numbers 529 with a constituency of 993. 

It may be said that Mr. Newbert ploughed, Dr. 
Wicks sowed, while Dr. Backus is reaping the harvest 
and adding new fields. 2 

The church building expresses the sentiment of the 
people. It in nowise resembles a conventional build- 
ing. While the Gothic incarnates the spirit of 
Catholicism, and the Wren type tells you of the taste of 
the Puritans, All Souls’ reveals to you the spirit of its 
people. The one desire was to make it a real spiritual 
home. You feel that spirit as you enter. It is like the 
gathering of a family, a lack of formality that seems 
odd to the new visitor but in no sense detracts from 
the dignity of the service. 

As you enter on a brisk winter day you are wel- 
comed by a log crackling in the fireplace, friendly men 
and women standing about. Before you is a stained 
glass window, designed by a member of the church, 
of the Life Tree, Igdrasil, with golden fruit hanging 
from its boughs. Above the other window, leaves are 
delicately traced. A screen separates you from the 
auditorium. You enter and find yourself in a room 
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\ LL Souls’ Church of Indianapolis, for many years 


seating 390 people. It is about two-thirds full. After 
the devotional service others file in, making a congre- 
gation of about 250. On other occasions chairs have 
to be brought in. : 

The reason for so many waiting for the sermon to 
begin is that they have swung so far from orthodoxy 
that they wish nothing that can be called worship. 
With the new-hymnbook with its social and human- 
istic hymns and services, more and more are sharing in 
the service. ; 

All the leading denominations are represented in the 
membership, from former Quakers to Catholics. <A 
former Catholic served as president of the board two 
terms. Many liberal Germans, not churchgoers, have 
come to share our fellowship. Each one has his own 
spiritual history. He can tell you why he is there. 

Over the pulpit in golden letters is the Covenant of 
the Church, “Love is the Spirit of this church and 
Service is its Law; to Dwell together in Peace, and to 
Seek the Truth in Love. This is our Covenant.” The 
minister at the opening service says, “What is the tie 
that binds us together in this Church?” and the con- 
gregation responds in unison. 

Early the church took for its slogan, “A Religious 
Center with a Civic Circumference,’ and the church 
has lived up to that motto. It has borne a prominent 
place in every civic and social movement. Typical of 
that fact is that the president of the great Riley Hos- 
pital for Children is Mr. Hugh McKennon Landon of 
our church. The Propyleum, a women’s: club, was 
founded by a member of the church who shared in 
the founding of the Art Institute. The minister emeri- 
tus has been president of numerous civic welfare or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. Backus continues this civic work and is president 
of the Indiana Mental Hygiene Association. 

The pride of the church is its Church School with a 
membership of 170. Each class has its own room and 
is doing a creative work. Each class is contributing 
to some city enterprise. The birthday offerings go 
to a milk fund for poor children. 

The church is well organized. It can boast of three 
Alliances: the Senior; the Elizabethans, consisting of 
young married mothers; and the More Light Guild 
whose membership takes in business and professional 
young women, numbering 75. There is a Jocoseria for 
young men and women. The high school students are 
under the direction of Mrs. Backus, who is sponsor of 
the Triangle Club and the Quest Club. 

May 15, 1938, Dr. Wicks, after 33 years as mihis- 
ter, retired and was made minister emeritus. He was 
given a Recognition Service with every denomination 
in the city, save the Catholic Church, represented by 
its minister. A Catholic priest sent a letter of regret. 

The members of the church turned at once to Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus to be the new minister. He had 
gained the affection of the people during the time he 
occupied the pulpit during a two months’ illness of 
Dr. Wicks. He was called unanimously. There has 
been a decided gain in church membership during his 
two years’ ministry, largely due to the high order of 
preaching from the pulpit. : 

The future of All Souls’ Church looks bright. 
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RELIGION IN THE ENGINEERING. PROFESSION 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


IPLING’S poem “The Sons 
kK of Martha” is a good ex- 

pression of the religion of 
the engineer: 


The sons of Mary seldom bother, 
for they have inherited that 
good part; 

But the sons of Martha favor their 
mother of the careful ‘soul and 
the troubled heart. 


It is their care through all the 
ages to take the buffet and 
cushion the shock. 


It is their care that the gear en- 
gages; it is their care that the 
switches lock. 


Kipling goes on to point out that 
the sons of Martha do not preach; 
they practice—‘‘simple service 
simply given” for common need. 

In his professional work, the en- 
gineer is concerned less with an ul- 
timate philosophy of life than with 
ways for making practical life more 
effective. The usual public utilities, 
which he created and which he operates, are typical 
of his attitude. The railroads do not look into the 
morals or the ethics of the passengers they carry or 
of the freight they transport. The man who boards 
the train may be saint or sinner, Christian or pagan, 
friend or enemy. The railroad is a “common carrier” 
taking all who come, unless the law of the land has 
made regulations to the contrary. The water system 
the engineer builds carries water to church or house 
of prostitution; the electric system serves all alike. 
The highways he has constructed, and the automobiles 
he has created to run on them, know no favorites. 

It is a characteristic trait of the engineer that he 
has helped to provide the ways and means of life 
without pretending to dictate as to how they will be 
used. He generally accepts the prevailing appraisal 
of values. In America he makes munitions to save 
democracy. In Germany he makes munitions to de- 
stroy democracy. The minister of the gospel who 
unquestioningly accepts the current appraisal of ethical 
values may be betraying ‘his calling. The engineer 
does not very generally undertake to pass upon the 
validity of the ends he serves. He is society’s instru- 
ment, not its guide. 

In his formal religious affiliations the engineer is not 
distinctive. He is orthodox or heterodox, Catholic or 
protestant or unchurched, much as are the rest of the 
population. His profession seems not to have made 
him predominantly theistic or agnostic. If anything, 


_it has made him indifferent to philosophical or theo- 


logical concepts. 


Responsible execution of the job — ex- 
perimental wind turbine. Photo courtesy 
of Technology Review 


Yet he does have his peculiar 
religion, which has characterized 
him since the time he emerged 
from being a millwright or a me- 
chanic and became recognized as 
a follower of a profession. The 
very nature of his work has influ- 
enced the character of this prac- 
tical religion, and his engineering 
education has emphasized that 
character in certain respects. 

The primary tenet of the reli- 
gion of the engineer is integrity in 
the execution of his work. No pro- 
fession fully maintains its ideals. 
Yet I doubt whether any other 
profession has so nearly approached 
such fulfillment. Conscientious and 
responsible execution of the job at 
hand has been characteristic of the 
engineering profession. The num- 
ber of bridges which fail is very 
small. Only very rarely does a 
dam give way, though every pos- 
sible weak point in the structure 
; is relentlessly put to the test by 
natural forces. The engineer believes that no prestige, 
no piety, no personal influence, will sustain his struc- 
tures as actually built. 

Another point on which the engineer has very sel- 
dom failed is that of fiscal integrity. It is a very 
rare occurrence for an engineer to take a bribe. He is 
constantly in a position to receive special favors, and 
his record for resisting such temptation is very high 
indeed. In certain corrupt administrations engineers 
are chosen who are susceptible to improper influence, 
but seldom has any profession so nearly maintained its 
standards in this respect as have engineers. 

The engineer’s ethical weaknesses are as character- 
istic as are his strong points. Quite generally he has 
felt justified in designing and building whatever some- 
one will pay for. Seldom does he decline to do a job 
because he does not consider it socially useful, unless 
it is technically at fault. Commonly he would refuse 
to build an irrigation dam if he believed there would 
not be water to supply it. Less often would he refuse 
to build a structure because in his opinion, while finan- 
cially a success, it would be socially useless, and a 
waste of human resources. As a rule he would not 
refuse to design and build a structure for a man of 
wealth who would use large social resources to satisfy 
an idle whim or a selfish pride. 

The engineer tends to reflect, somewhat uncritically, 
the social attitudes of his employer. In the electrical 
field, when most utilities were privately owned, elec- 
trical engineers were strongly against public owner- 
ship. With occasional individual exceptions one will 
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find public engineering employees in that field as 
strongly approving public ownership and operation. 
Loyalty to the philosophy of one’s employer or client 
often prevails over objective judgment. Even where 
the engineer disagrees with the social philosophy of 
his employer, the disagreement sometimes is due to 
the deep impression of earlier associations, rather than 
to objectivity. 

In the maintenance of so-called professional ethics 
the engineer has done reasonably well. Only rarely 
does an engineer undermine or conspire against a fel- 
low professional. 


What Happens to Ethics? 


His code of ethics generally has assumed that he 
is an independent professional man in private practice, 
whereas in fact he is more and more coming to be a 
man working on a salary for a great public or private 
organization. That fact has brought great uncertainty 
and confusion to his standards of professional ethics. 
By and large he is even less than formerly a deter- 
miner of policies, and becomes an executor of other 
men’s policies. 

When the great corporation orders him to do some- 
thing which contravenes his standards of propriety, 
what can he do about it? He may risk trying to per- 
suade the organization to change its ethical basis of 
action. To do so is dangerous. He can resign his 
position, with risk of his livelihood, or he can acquiesce 
and take orders. 

_ In this respect—in the matter of ceasing to be an 
independent self-directing person, and of becoming a 
very small element in a vast social organization—the 
engineer is in the same boat with the rest of us. In 
such case what becomes of the old-line ethics which 
largely assumed independent direction of personal af- 
fairs? This is a general problem of modern life which 
as yet is not being very effectively faced. 

In his present status, what can the engineer do to 
define and to maintain a high quality of ethical action? 
First, he can make sure that he does not fall below 
the ethical standards of the organization of which he 
is a part. This in itself may be no mean undertaking. 

Second, he can take the trouble to develop and to 
define his own life purpose and his ethical standards, 
so that his aims are clear. Here again he may have 
his hands full for a considerable period. 

Third, since the individual engineer may seem to 
be largely helpless in determining the standards under 
which he works, he needs the support of his profession. 
If distinctive professional standards are to be main- 
tained, it must be partly through associations of en- 
gineers who together will define the standards they 
wish to maintain, and who then as a body will sup- 
port any member of the profession who is under pres- 
sure to violate such standards. Effort to maintain 
professional standards through professional organiza- 
tions is not without its dangers. A professional asso- 
ciation may become partisan rather than objectively 
ethical. We have seen how a doctor who believed in 
social medicine would be made uncomfortable by a 
great professional association. 
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Up to the present, engineering organizations have 
been largely of two types. There are the professional 
societies of the élite, who to a considerable extent 
have maintained the legend of being independent prac- 
titioners or responsibility-sharing executives; and there 
are the organizations of younger men whose concerns 
have been with- licensing legislation, with wage con- 
ditions and other matters not greatly dissimilar from 
the interests of labor unions. The question of how 
to define and to maintain distinctive ethical standards 
in relation to the world at large, in a highly socialized 
world such as that of the present—that issue is far 
from being defined or settled. 

Thus we see that under present-day conditions, in 
that part of his lifé which relates directly to his pro- 
fession, what might be called the engineer’s professional 
religion is in a state of flux, and very much lacks clear 
definition. In that the engineer is typical of the age. 

Fourth, no matter how much progress may be made 
by engineering associations in defining ethical stand- 
ards and in supporting individual members in main- 
taining them, the element of personal ethical respon- 
sibility will remain very large. In the end the engineer 
must be prepared to pay the price of living by his 
standards. It rests ultimately on him personally 
whether he will participate only in work which in his 
opinion has genuine social worth, and whether in times 
of pressure he will live by his own system of values 
and by his convictions. 


To Develop Values 


Only by forethought, self-discipline, and deliberate 
preparation can the engineer be greatly successful in 
such endeavor. He must make the effort necessary to 
develop his own philosophy of life and to develop his 
own values. Then he will plan the strategy of his 
life with the aim of being able to live by that philoso- 
phy. He will live well within his means, and will create 
an economic reserve for time of need. He will live 
simply, so as not to become a slave to ease and com- 
fort. He will search for places to work where his pur- 
poses can be maintained. He will maintain numerous 
contacts, so as to have a range of choice in case a 
change of work is necessary. He will endeavor to be 
so dependable and skillful that his competence will 
weigh in his favor. And then, if all this preparation 
should fail to protect him, he will have the stamina to 
sacrifice his security for his convictions. That is the 
hard way of character and conviction in any society 
and in every age. 

As to the impact of the engineering profession on 
the engineer’s personal philosophy of life, it is not as 
great as might be anticipated. One might suppose 
that, dealing directly with physical realities, the en- 
gineer would become a philosophical realist, especially 
immune to vagaries and shams and specious arguments 
in all fields. In dealing with physical materials he 
is such a realist. He does not expect prayer to sus- 
tain a dam if its structure is inadequate. 

Yet engineering education has been sadly narrow. 
Technical preparation for sound and responsible prac- 
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OUR TASK 


A Hymn of Consecration 
By Marton Franxiin Ham 


Source of all power, the boastful might 
Of evil holds the world in thrall; 
The scattered ranks of truth and right 
Before its frightful engines fall; 
Shall blood of free men, rudely slain, 

Cry for redress to thee in vain? 


The noblest fruitage of the years 
Is blighted by the tyrant’s sway; 
Man's freedom, won by blood and tears, 
In deadly peril, stands at bay; 
Wilt thou permit the sacrifice 
Of treasure bought with such a price? 


O righteous God, we trust the power 

That rules and guides this war-swept earth, 
Believing that this tragic hour 

Shall bring a better world to birth; 
Thou, who hast made man’s spirit free, 

Wilt keep for him his lberty. 


Unite us, Lord, in freedom’s name, 

That we who know its priceless worth 
May stand as one to guard its flame 

For all the peoples of the earth. 
Renew our faith and hope, we ask, 

And gird us for this holy task! 


Tune:  Tristitia 


A Noble Tradition 


ERCY Dearmer, commenting on a hymn of 

Samuel Longfellow, wrote, “It was in America .. . 
that the best hymns and those . . . most in accord 
with the convictions of the present age were being 
written.” The hymn writers to whom Dearmer 
alluded were the Unitarians Samuel Longfellow, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell 
Lowell, John White Chadwick, William Channing 
Gannett, and Frederick Lucian Hosmer. To these 
names there might be added another half-dozen whose 
work, though of high rank, has not yet received wide 
attention. It is a noteworthy fact, not generally 
understood or appreciated by Unitarians themselves, 
that within Unitarianism one of the noblest traditions 
of Christian hymn writing has developed. It is being 
continued in our time chiefly by John Haynes Holmes 
and Marion Franklin Ham. 

This essay is not a critical estimate of Ham’s re- 
ligious verse. Its sole purpose is to celebrate a modest 
poet whose gift is extraordinarily fertile and flexible. 
Rarely does a poet writing so often at urgent request 
produce great poems. It has been Marion Ham’s fate 
to be prevailed upon constantly by editors and denom- 
inational officials to tackle problems where others have 
failed. A casual study of his little collection, Songs of 
Faith and Hope, will reveal how often and how well 
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he has written in response to requests for occasional 
hymns. 

What is more difficult for a poet than trying to 
match an occasion? There is but one thing—to 
attempt to compose worthy lines to fit a tune which 
already has a well-known association with great verse. 
The success of such efforts may be judged by studying 
the hymns which Mr. Ham wrote specifically for 
Hymns of the Spirit, the Beacon Song and Service 
Book, and for denominational occasions. 

Most important for the purposes of a hymnal is the 
ability of the poet to express himself in lines which 
sing well. This gift Marion Ham possesses in high 
measure. I cite but one case, most beautifully: demon- 
strated at the Junior Choir Festival last May by the 
words which he wrote to a fine old Dutch tune in the 
almost impossible metre of 6.7.6.7. 6.7. 6.13.4. The 
contours of the melody, the uneven phrases, and the 
mounting climax of the final line made cruel demands 
upon the poet. How magnificently his words sang! 

O happy Easter day, 
The world’s new life is voicing 
Its praise in joyous lay; 
All nature is rejoicing. 
In every sheltered glen 
The sweet wild flowers are springing; 
And in the trees again 
The minstrel birds are singing, 
Are singing, are singing — Alleluia! 

In a modest way the South Middlesex Conference 
will celebrate its own religious poet, for Marion Ham 
devotedly serves our parish in Waverly, Massachu- 
setts. The hymn he has just written for the meeting 
of the General Conference is reprinted herewith. I 
hope that he can’be there to hear it sung, and that 
his modesty will allow him to be recognized. I have 
one further hope—that the hymn he wrote to celebrate 
the formation of the Free Church, which the Christian 
Century called: one of the best hymns written in 
America for many years, will be used in many 
churches. We need its lift and challenge. 

Epwarp P. DANrELs 
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Modern China Emerges 


By D. BREWER EDDY 


but we can summarize China’s modern story 
under three themes: China Meets America; 
Modern China’s Progress; and China’s Crisis. Many 
know China’s story intimately and will find this brief 
outline all too limited, but others will today open 
minds and hearts with new sympathy for China’s story. 

America’s first contacts with China were through 
the visits of whaling ships which brought back cargoes 
to early American markets. When the whales began 
to disappear, American clipper ships out-stripped all 
competitors in carrying China’s annuai tea crop to the 
London market. Barnstable, on Cape Cod, once claimed 
200 captains and mates in the China trade, and every 
house had its store of lacquer chests, mandarin coats, 
Chinese dishes, tea, and art objects. 

After the opium wars, which remain the deepest 
blots on the record of Britain, America secured equal 
treaties with those which had been ravished from 
China by violence. The last half of the nineteenth 
century saw the mad scramble for loot by the rapacity 
of Europe which threatened to divide eastern China 
into “zones of influence.” ‘This raid was shared by 
Russia, Japan, France, Germany, and Britain; but 
America never sought one foot of territory nor one acre 
of concession, and during the melee publicly pro- 
nounced the Open Door Policy, not primarily to se- 
cure gains for America, but to withstand the aggres- 
sion that sought to dismember China. Under the 
astute leadership of John Hay, Elihu Root, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, recognition for this policy was secured 
under skillful pressure from nearly a dozen European 
powers. 

China’s abject defeat by Japan in 1895 forced her 
to yield more territory, and when Russia and Japan 
signed their peace in 1905 each power, it has been be- 
lieved, expected to seize a province of China until pre- 
vented by the insistence of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
secured from them guarantees of Chinese sovereignty 
over all her territory, thus saving China a second time. 

When Japan’s military dictatorship seized Manchuria 
in September, 1931, Secretary Stimson pronounced the 
Non-Recognition Doctrine to thwart the claims of 
Japan. But because Britain would not join us with 
active aid and we were quite unwilling to embroil 
ourselves with Japan, our policy subsided into a peace- 
ful resistance which has been maintained to this day. 

The invasion of the five northeastern provinces by 
Japanese military forces in 1937, in full defiance of 
all the protests of the League of Nations, awakened 
America to the vital danger of the possible seizure of 
weak nations on the borders of the Pacific by the 
Japanese dictatorship. For three years America’s 
policy was one of appeasement toward Japan. We 
sold them the gasoline, iron, steel, and copper they 
demanded and could pay for. 
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the Orient had completely crumpled, and Japan flouted 
British and American rights at will, while American 
diplomacy decided that the major world problem was 
Hitler and not Japan. 

This period of shuffling displeasure has now ended, 
and the strengthening of Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
of all British posts in the Far East has combined with 
the more evident dangers of Japanese aggression. Now 
America has ended all her trade treaties with Japan, 
has checked most of the war importations, has 
strengthened our powers in Manila Bay and in other 
frontier posts, while our strength has grown great in 
our strong base in Hawaii, where lies the most heavily 
armed fleet with the greatest striking power of any 
naval unit in the world today. Appeasement has cer- 
tainly given place to economic pressure and to armed 
and watchful waiting against the Axis powers in Asia. 


Modern China’s Progress 


Before reaching final judgments in the Far East, 
it is highly necessary to look at the amazing progress 
that China has made in the last 27 years. Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen led the successful revolution which turned 


China toward democracy in 1911; one revolution fol- — 


lowed another until the young General Chiang Kai- 
Shek emerged as China’s hero. His beginning was 
obscure, and his foreign education was had in Japan, 
a most unlikely place when judged by his later career. 
He was placed in command of the military academy 
to train two thousand officers, assisted by twenty Rus- 
sian military instructors. But in 1927, at Shanghai, 
he openly broke with Borodin and all the Russian 
aids and influences, finally expelling the entire group 
from Hankow over the long route back to Siberia. 

It was this meteoric rise of Chiang Kai-Shek in the 
decade from 1927 to 1937 that forced Japan to the 
final choice of invasion rather than see China develop 


further into a modern power under the Generalissimo’s 
leadership. 

He helped begin a national educational system using 
western methods of education in place of the old Con- 
fucian classics, and reaching the successful enrollment 
of over eleven million youth in schools. Madame 
Chiang added inspiration and moral challenge to the 
Generalissimo’s patriotic ambitions for China. Hers 
was the New Life Movement which organized youth 
into a moral progress unknown in China’s four thou- 
sand years. Opium was openly attacked, and its com- 
plete disappearance was promised wherever the Gen- 
eralissimo ruled. Sixty thousand miles of new roads 
were built in four years; railroad lines were extended; 
vast projects for improved irrigation were initiated; 
and a beginning was made toward vital changes in the 
system of taxation and in the founding of industrial 
co-operatives by the thousands—all for the benefit of 
the small farmer and the village tradesman. 

I recall passing many walled cities while looking 
out from the comfortable dining car of the Chinese 
Express and hearing that the great signs painted on 
those walls in letters ten feet high were an account of 
the points of progress made in the New Life Move- 
ment. If you passed under the arches and entered the 
city gates you would see, on banners stretched across 
the streets and in every show window, posters and 
mottos and pictures of these new moral objectives 
that were being taught to the rickshaw pullers and 
to the returned foreign students alike. 

China was on the move, and final victory had been 
won against all Communist forces so that they were 
streaming across the west and finding lodgings in Shensi 
and Shansi in the northwest, where they still exist as 
the Communist guerilla armies now fighting under 
Chiang’s leadership. 

After the kidnapping incident in 1932, China saw 
the most unified and effective patriotism of her mod- 
ern days, centered around the General’s escape and 
the great public meetings of thanksgiving that were 
held in every town. Amid this procession of moral 
progress the missionaries had their full part. They 
were developing new types of seed, new breeds of 
poultry, longer fleeces on the backs of Chinese sheep 
through modern agricultural methods in many of their 
main stations. Especially along the social and eco- 
nomic lines of the village co-operatives were many 
missionaries busy. Anyone who thinks the mission- 
ary’s chief business is preaching on street corners would 
have had his narrow views completely dispelled if he 
had felt the surge and enthusiasm and patriotic zeal 
of China’s new generation, and had noted the part 
the missionary played in these results of China’s 
progress. 

In the two hundred missionary hospitals in China 
the total of medical treatments is far beyond a million 
each year. Thousands of youths in the 250 mission- 
ary middle schools are today being thrilled by new 
_ moral ideals, with a new patriotism and new life goals. 

At the pinnacle of all this missionary educational 
work were those fourteen Christian colleges grouped 
into one organization in America and representing the 
highest gifts for China’s future that could be exported 


from one nation’s good will to meet another nation’s 
need. The graduates from these Christian universities, 
with their present enrollment of 9,000, now occupy 
positions of high responsibility in the New China. It 
has been often said that in one edition of China’s 
Who’s Who slightly more than half of all the college 
graduates there listed had had at least a part of their 
education in these Christian schools and colleges. It 
is America’s gift through missions and the wide- 
spreading inspiration of the moral training and the 
character building done through missionary education 
that partially account for China’s present appreciation 
of America’s good will and her long-drawn suffering 
patience through the period while we armed Japan for 
China’s undoing. 

China’s Crisis 

Can you imagine a spirit of determined resistance 
in America that would lead twenty universities from 
our Atlantic seaboard to walk on foot beyond the 
Mississippi with a student body intent only on con- 
tinuing their preparation undisturbed by an invader 
and eager to pay whatever price was demanded? Fifty 
millions of people in China took part in such a vast 
migration. More than a million and a half lilves 
were lost under the pressure of actual military inva- 
sion. The Scorched Earth policy never saw so trium- 
phant an instance of successful resistance as it has 
witnessed in China since 1937. 

Gradually America has come to see that for four 
years China has been fighting our battle. She has 
been holding immobilized a million Japanese troops, 
and by years has delayed the Japanese advance into 
the South Seas toward the Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore. Perhaps now it is all too late for any 
further threat or expedition on the part of Japan to 
win a scathless success, and if this has now become 
true, it is China’s doing through four years of re- 
sistance; through four years of an awakened and cen- 
tralized patriotism; through four years of the steady 
development of the beginnings of democracy, and cer- 
tainly the achievement of a passion for liberty that 
dignifies and uplifts the spirit of old China into her 
modern heroism. 

We think of no rulers of any nation on earth today 
who have been more outspoken in their tributes to 
the value of a genuine and practical Christianity. 
Would it be claiming too much to say that Madame 
Chiang is exerting a profound Christian influence over 
tens of millions, more than any woman in the world 
today? Is she not the world’s number one lady in 
this crucial hour? 

And if America has come to the end of those ap- 
peasement policies that have kept her supplying Japan’s 
war needs these past four years, then indeed our hearts 
may be cleansed by China’s heroic resistance, and we 
may hope to see freedom with flying banners estab- 
lished again on the walls of every Chinese city. And 
perhaps we now note the beginning of a new era of 
progress that might lead to gradual betterment for 
the lives of those four hundred and fifty million sturdy 
workers who have never had a real chance to make 
life sweet and beautiful and successful for themselves. 
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OIL WITH THE LAMPS 


General Conference 
Sermon 


By Franx O. Hotmes 


Minster, First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ee HE wise took oil . . . with their lamps.’”—Mat- 

thew 25:4. The application of this parable to 
our responsibility as members and leaders of a church 
is clear. It is not enough that we shall desire to be of 
help to men; there must be substance and definiteness 
to the help we offer. Nor can we expect that an emer- 
gency, even as great-an emergency as the present, will 
of itself provide us with the vision we need. We must 
meet the emergency with a faith that is already ours. 

Like all New Testament parables, this one carries 
not only a warning, but also an encouragement. We 
do not have to depend upon the inspiration of the 
moment. There is an accumulation of insight, of .ex- 
perience and hope, upon which we can draw. 

I think of the confidence which Christians, particu- 
larly liberal Christians, have had in the ability of men 
to respond to the appeal of reason and of conscience 
—of their confidence that when men respond to those 
appeals there is a rational and moral character of 
life upon which they can depend—and their assur- 
ance to men that this present, finite experience is not 
the whole of the story, that there is before us, as 
individuals and as a society, an enduring good in 
which we are called to participate. 

There is a danger that we shall not make the 
fullest possible use of these ideas and our other re- 
sources. Sometimes, as liberals, we are self-conscious 
and timid in the presence of whatever is old. We 
say that we believe in evolution, and that evolution 
means hospitality to experiment and change. True, 
but evolution is also a conserving influence. Nature, 
once she has laid hold upon something good, does not 
easily let go of it. If we find that we have inherited 
an idea or an example that is true, let us have the 
courage to use it. 

There is danger that we shall fail to build a church 
strong enough, or beautiful enough, to serve as an ade- 
quate vehicle for the faith we cherish. We are proud 
that our church is honest with us, and that she does 
net, claim infallibility. In return, this places upon us 
an obligation to be honest with her; to achieve what 
we have not yet achieved—a thought-through con- 
ception of her nature and function, remembering that 
to give our children a strong, free church, is as im- 
portant as to give them a strong system of free edu- 
cation, or a strong, free government. 
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And, sometimes, as liberals, we make the strange 
mistake of being apologetic about religion. Perhaps 
it is because we see so clearly that religion is not the 
only thing men need. They need science, education, 
art, culture, efficiency in business, and political leader- 
ship. Religion cannot tell us how to prevent depres- 
sions, how to keep a neighborhood healthy, or how the 
world community should be organized. But religion is 
desperately needed to reassure men that the labor in- 
volved in all these things, the endurance and fortitude 
required in the name of duty, are worth-while. 

How great are the responsibilities which men carry 
today! They have all their ordinary anxieties, the 
obligation to win a living for themselves and their 
families, the difficulty of holding firm in the face of 
disappointing experiences and irrational impulses. 
There are the complicated, never-ending problems of 
the community: of poverty, disease, juvenile delin- 
quency, racial prejudice, political corruption, faulty 
education. And now, added to all of these, comes the 
terror and the torment of war. 

When news came to Macduff of the murder of his 
wife and children, he was quiet for a time. Malcolm 
urged him to 


“Dispute it lke a man.” 
Macduff replied, 


eee SRANNGOESO: 
But I must also feel it as a man.” 


Our first obligation is to appreciate how heavy are 
the burdens upon men. If we do that, we shall begin 
to understand the full importance of our religious 
work: the need of all of us, not only for material sup- 
port, but also for encouragement of spirit, so that we 
shall see the greatness of the venture in which we are 
participating, and shall remember—what it is so easy 
to forget—that greater than the forces working against 
us is the power of the spirit working with us, that 
“when we speak the truth most clearly, and serve the 
truth most bravely, we are least alone,” and that 


“.. behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” 


GOD THE WATCHMAN 


What color heart and length of face 
Marked why by what philosophy, 

What age, whose husband, and which race 
He owns or shows I cannot see— 

Only his shadow on window shade ' 
Cutting a minute from the hour, 

Only his footsteps softly laid 

On grass and porch, his touch on door, 
First tightening on the restless arm 

The sleep which mind refused to weave, 
Now telling who, turning and warm, 
Makes progress purling the ragged sleeve— 
So in half-consciousness, on sod . 

And soul, the comforting step of God. 


The Pictures 


EVERAL good Unitarians have been 
S troubled by the greatly increased num- 

ber of illustrations in recent issues of 
the Christian Register; and, being good 
Unitarians, they have taken the trouble to 
let us know how they felt about it. For the 
most part, the cause of their concern has been 
the cost of the pictures. They do not want 
to see the American Unitarian Association 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy by this 
particular route. Knowing how the Association has, 
for many years in the past, been hard put to it to 
meet the annual operating deficit of the Register, 
they have cherished the hope that somehow under the 
new plan the budget could be balanced within the 
modest appropriation for the current fiscal year made 
by the Board of Directors; and they have been worried 
by seeing a succession of issues that can only be de- 
scribed as “highly pictorialized.” 

Happily, the answer to these friends of our new 
venture is easy. Thus far, we have lived within our 
budget; and we have every intention of continuing to 
do so. It is only fair to say that we have kept just 
within the budget; but in matters of this kind a miss 
is as good as a mile. Pictures are indeed costly, but 
they do not necessarily mean needless extravagance. 
The watch-dogs of our treasury are very much on the 
alert, and thus far they have not had to intervene. 


A Different Reason 


But now we have heard from a friend who objects 
to what he, or she, regards as the excessive number of 
pictures in our pages for a different reason. As re- 
ported to me, the ground for this critic’s dislike of 
so many illustrations is that “they make it very diffi- 
cult for me to get at the pith of the magazine.” That 
comment warms my heart and sets my mind to work. 

Clearly this reader understands what makes any 
paper worth bothering with, above all a paper in the 
field of religion. Ideas are what really matter; and in 
the long run a paper without ideas will assuredly fail, 
as it deserves to fail. No amount of “dressing up” 
will serve as a substitute for real value in the content; 
pictures can never take the place of ideas; form can 
never compensate for a lack of substance. That is a 
part of the basic philosophy of those now responsible 
for the Register, and all of us echo our critic’s words 
with warm approval. Over and over again, in the 
sessions of our editorial council, this challenging ques- 
tion has been raised, long before we heard from this 
particular critic. 

But what reassures us is that our friend does not 
intimate that the pictures have crowded out the pith. 
What troubles him, or her, is that the pictures tend 
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the Pith 


to obscure or conceal the pith. Apparently, the 
pith is still there, waiting for readers strong 
enough to force their way through the 
jungle of illustrations; and that’s good news. 
So far, it seems we haven’t eliminated ideas 
from these pages—at least, in the opinion 
of one reader; and that is reassuring because 
we have been a bit troubled ourselves on 
just that point. 

The use of the word “pith” is suggestive 
another way. It intimates that in this matter of ideas 
quantity is less important than quality. Some people 
have the notion that ideas come only in big packages 
—long, very, long, articles, at least three pages, and 
preferably made up of long words. Such articles are 
impressive, and I won’t deny that they may contain 
ideas; but my guess is that length is a more frequent 
and a more serious obstacle to the discovery of ideas 
than pictures are. I haven’t the statistics at hand, but 
I think it would be easy to prove that John Milton 
used several hundred times as many words in Paradise 
Lost to describe Eve as Ralph Hodgson used in his 
little poem on the same subject; and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that most readers will get the idea 
more quickly and more effectively from the latter. 
There is “pith” in both, but it is more accessible to 
the ordinary reader in its modern form. 

Brevity,.in articles in the Christian Register as in 
sermons, is highly desirable, not as a substitute for 
ideas but as a method for making ideas readily avail- 
able. Arthur Weatherly’s article in the August issue 
was short, but it was as highly charged with ideas as 
anything we have published for many months. The 
founder of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
had something to say that needed to be said, and he 
was wise enough not to clutter up his ideas with 
unnecessary verbiage. Personally, I think what he had 
to say would have been more effective if it had been 
accompanied by his picture. 


and 
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The Purpose of Pictures 


There is one major purpose behind the present policy 
of using a lot of pictures in these pages, and that is 
to get the paper read. Once in a while we print a 
picture, like that on the cover of last month’s issue, 
that is a better device for transmitting an idea than 
any amount of printed words; but such pictures are 
rare. Mostly, the pictures we use are intended to 
make people want to read the magazine; and we be- 
lieve that purpose is legitimate because we are con- 
vinced that the material we put into the paper has a 
lot of ideas and substance in it. We have faith in the 
quality of the pith of the Christian Register, and we 
want very much to have more people—tens of thou- 
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sands more people—actually read its pages and dis- 
cover its pith. We think it will do them good, and we 
think they'll enjoy it. 

Above all, we think it will make them better Uni- 
tarians—better informed about the vitality and grow- 
ing power of their church, more alert to the great 
spiritual issues of our time, more receptive to the vast 
influences for good that are now sweeping the world, 
more positively loyal to the free institutions that are 
the custodians of every kind of human liberty, more 
passionate in their devotion to the sovereign ideals of 
truth and justice, more effective instruments for the 
progressive achievement of the Kingdom of God on 
this earth. But it won’t do any of these things unless 
it is read, and it won’t be read unless somehow we 
can break down the ancient prejudices that block our 
way. Hence, pictures—among other things. 


In the Market for Ideas 


Nobody realizes more keenly than the editors that 
the price of a successful paper is eternal vigilance in 
the quest for new ideas. We don’t believe there is a 
better place in all the world to look for them than our 
own Unitarian constituency, but we haven’t yet 
opened up the channels of communication among our- 
selves so that the flow of new ideas is free. We have 
a long way to go before every Unitarian who has 
something to say—something that he thinks is true 
and important—will naturally think first of saying. it 
in the columns of this paper. That is our goal, and 
long before we reach it we shall have together created 
the best journal of religion in the land. When the 
Register lives up to its name, when it actually regis- 
ters the opinions and convictions, the aspirations and 
hopes, of our own people, it will have come into its 
own. 

We Unitarians are apt to be diffident and self- 
conscious about our religion, to the point where we 
are inarticulate. When one of us has something to 
say about religion, the natural impulse seems to be 
to go into some secret inner chamber and whisper it 
to the empty air. Even our ministers are more apt 
to talk freely about politics, or social problems, than 
about spiritual values. We have a set of inhibitions 
that cut us off from many of the most valuable expe- 
riences of religious fellowship, and that tends to make 
us arid in our thinking, unduly critical, sometimes 
sharp and unkind. We greatly need to express our- 
selves more freely on the things we really care most 
about. The Christian Register might serve as the 
organ through which the deepest religious life of our 
fellowship would become articulate. 


Not to Ourselves Alone 


Not long ago I met a young man in the smoking 
compartment of a Pullman car, running west out of 
Chicago. It was late, and we had the room to our- 
selves. For a while we talked of this and that, he 
with a very charming Southern drawl. 
denly he asked me what I did for a living, and I told 
him I was a Unitarian minister. At that, he got up— 


he was wearing the uniform of a cadet in the air corps, 
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Then sud-— 


and was on his way to Manila, as a bomber—and said, 
“T’ve wanted for a long time to meet a Unitarian.” 
We talked for an hour; it isn’t material what 
either of us said. But I went back to my berth con- 
vinced that this country of ours is filled with young 
men who have been doing a lot of thinking about 
religion and (whether they know it or not) have been 
wanting to hear the word which you and I can say. 


A LASTING PEACE IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 345) 
works and reconstruction problems that will arise after 
the war. e 

(8) There shall be complete disarmament of all 
nation-states, certain equipment—army, navy, and 
aerial—being turned over to the federation. Local 
police forces shall be established by each nation-state, 
the numbers and equipment being strictly limited. 

(9) The League of Nations shall call a general dis- 
armament conference within three years in another 
attempt to begin the gradual but drastic reduction of 
all world armaments. 

(10) In view of the increased safety and prosperity 
of the whole world if the new federation should be 
formed, the administration of the United States will 
do two things: (A) Legislation will be introduced in 
our congress looking toward our membership in the 
League of Nations with whatever reservations seem 
wise. (B) Legislation will be introduced setting up 
the credit of $20,000,000,000, to be available to the fed- 
eration in the form of credits for wheat and other raw 
materials and manufactured goods produced in this 
country. 

(11) Without seeking in any way to dictate the 
exact form of representation in the assemblies of the 
new federation, it is suggested that the government 
of the federation might be vested in two bodies. In 
the lower house the representatives might be on the 
basis of local population (except that even the small- 
est units such as Danzig and Luxemburg should each 
have one representative), one delegate for each mil- 
lion people in a particular district. The term of office 
should be relatively short, perhaps two years. In the 
upper house the representation should be smaller; the 
term of office should be relatively long, perhaps six 
years. 

All representatives to the houses should be elected 
by the people of the nation-states, under local laws. 
The Executive of the Federation might be elected by 
the two houses for an indefinite term until his govern- 
ment fails on a major vote, but in any case for not 
more than six years. 


The Opportunity - 


The program outlined above is the merest skeleton 
on which a flesh and blood human society might be 
built if enough vision and skill exists. Let us hope 
that, with our help, the Europeans will brush aside the 
difficulties and unite for their own safety and pros- 
perity, and thus inevitably for the safety and pros- 
perity of the whole world. 


INVESTMENT VERSUS SPECULATION — 


By ARTHUR D. NASH 


get, and while we may squander some of it, 

we are likely to watch our investment of it 
very closely. We seek investment counsel. We read 
financial journals. We study all the facts and trends. 
Why? Because it is simply irresistible to be keenly 
interested in any enterprise where we have invested 
some of our money. This interest is not primarily 
based on the possibility of gain or loss. If we make 
money on the investment, well and good. If we lose 
money, that is too bad. But whether we gain or lose, 
the fact remains that our interest is there, because our 
money is there. When we buy a house the story is 
similar. We don’t buy it primarily for profit. We 
buy it for a home to live in, 
and we are excited and 
thrilled because it is ours. 
Why do churches have great 
celebrations when they “burn 
the mortgage”? Simply be-. 
cause of the pure joy of own- 
ership. 

The investment that any 
individual makes in _ his 
church, be it local or denomi- 
national, operates in the same 
way. Those of us who are 
close to the treasurer’s office 
at headquarters are _ con- 
stantly reminded of this fact 
in our daily contact with the 
churches. Rarely does it happen that the church with 
the largest endowment stands out in front. It is not 
often that the church where the Association has 
poured in thousands of dollars in aid holds the lead. 
The church that is most likely to stand out as the 
really vital force in its community is the one where a 
large percentage of its members have contributed their 
proper, even modest, share—because by so doing they 
have fixed their interest in the church. They have 
invested, and they are going to watch that investment. 
Money alone won’t build a church. It is our constant 
interest in the investment that holds our attention 
and keeps us working. It is because we are part own- 
ers in the enterprise. 

When we come to the point of making our personal 
contribution, there is, of course, the ever present prob- 
lem of how much one should invest in his church. 
Unless our contributions are of sufficient size, in pro- 
portion to our budget as a whole, so as to be consid- 
ered reasonably generous, they will not result in good 
investments. It is an individual question and difficult 
for any one person to answer for another, but I will 
cite just one example to show what I would consider 
an inadequate contribution. 

There was a good mother who had attended the 
church service with her little daughter, Mary. When 
they returned home after the service the mother was 
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quite outspoken in her dislike of the whole program. 
The sermon was bad, the hymns were poorly chosen, 
and the scripture readings did not please her. “Well, 
mother,” said little Mary, “what do you expect for a 
nickel?” 

Mary’s mother is a speculator and not an investor. 
She gambles on a margin. She gambled and lost. It 
was not her church on any true basis of ownership. 
So, being an outsider, she criticized the service, while 
a true owner would react by trying to do something 
to improve his property. Even if you could conceive 
of enough people, each paying five cents, to make a 
total budget large enough to pay a minister and heat 
a church, you would still not have a church, even 

though you would have for 
the moment a sufficient num- 
ber of dollars in hand. 
When you are planning 
your contribution to your 
local church, or to the United 
Unitarian Appeal, plan to be 
a part owner, a participating 
shareholder in the enterprise. 
Don’t gamble on a church. In 
every sense the church is not 
the place to gamble. Make 
yours a true investment. Plan 
it carefully and budget it if 
you wish. Certainly a budget 
j 1s a good way for many peo- 
ple to plan their participation 
in the financial life of their church. For example, if 
your church closes during the summer and the church 
year amounts to about forty Sundays, isn’t it easier 
to budget and plan on forty cents a week, rather than 
to deposit sixteen dollars? If your church is open all 
the year, isn’t it simpler to plan on fifty cents a week, 
than to pay twenty-six dollars in one sum? Of course 
we have many contributors to whom the budget idea 
would be of no material help, because their income is 
received in larger sums and at specific times during 
the year. Whatever plan you use, be sure that your 
church contribution and your contribution to the 
United Unitarian Appeal receive the careful attention 
they deserve. Avoid speculation. Be an investor and 
buy a true and genuine interest in your church. 


Mr. Nash demonstrates a thorough grasp of a basic 
problem of congregational churches. It should be noted 
that the average annual per capita contribution in 
other protestant churches for denominational work is 
$2.05. If the average Unitarian contribution to the 
United Appeal should be at this rate the goal would 
be oversubscribed. Little: Mary’s remark reminds us 
that another fellowship of churches suggests for de- 
nominational benevolences gifts according to income, 
recognizing from $4.00 for $1000 yearly income to 
$110.00 for $10,000 income. E. M. B. 
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* Prickles ” 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HEN I was a boy and fourteen years old, I got 

\\ it into my head that I was not understood at 

home. There were so many things about my 
family which irritated me. My father always seemed to 
say and do the wrong thing; and my mother, most re- 
grettably I thought, always thought he was right. My 
brothers seemed indifferent to my remarkable gifts; 
and our governess, who had stayed in the family after 
we all had gone to school, seemed to me very foolish 
and full of goading remarks such as: “We all feel 
moody at times, but we need not be sulky,” or “We 
all have our mannerisms, but we ought also to have 
our manners.” 

So in the late spring vacation, which is sometimes 
sunny and warm in England, I decided to run away 
from home on my bicycle. I left an impressive note 
on the hall table. I said I did not know when I would 
be back. I hinted that it might be months or years. 
It gave me considerable satisfaction to think what a 
state the family would be in when they read that note. 
I was too young to know that my mother would lie 
awake wondering if I would catch one of my colds. 

So I set off. I had many agreeable thoughts as I 
rode into the country—such as how grieved they all 
would be if I died, and how green they would keep 
the grave. It was very quiet and lovely in the New 
Forest (a very ancient forest really), which I reached 
in the late evening. I wandered about and found a 
clearing on the edge of the forest, and I decided to 
sleep there. It was May, but unusually warm. In the 
moonlight I wrapped myself in a raincoat and lay 
down to sleep. Quite near the owls hooted, and things 
rustled in the grass. It was quite hard to get to sleep. 
I thought of the family becoming more and more 
worried. “Well, that will teach them,” I thought. 
“Perhaps they will try to understand me better when 
I go back—if I ever do.” 

Then I fell asleep. When I woke I was startled; 
then I remembered where I was. At that moment I 
felt something moving close to me—too close—near 
my arm. Wide awake I cautiously moved the coat 
I had thrown over myself. There by the early light 
I saw something curled up into a ball. Then I knew. 
It was a hedgehog. I have never seen a hedgehog in 
America, but there are many in England—small 
creatures about the size of a brown squirrel. They 
creep about in hedges and ditches, quite harmless ex- 
cepting that, if one comes near, they shoot up sharp 
prickles from all over their bodies—like a small porcu- 
pine. But this hedgehog’s prickles were folded down; 
he snuggled more comfortably close to me. And, fas- 
cinated, I fell asleep again. When I woke, he was 
gone. 
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In five days I had had enough. I returned ‘home in 
time for a theater party. My elder brother said: 
“Hullo! Silly ass!’ My young brother said: “I found 
sixpence in your room. Findings, keepings.” My 
mother said: “Did you get your feet wet, darling?” 
My father said: ‘Five fine days. You’ve been lucky.” 
And my governess said: “A picture post card of the 
New Forest would have been welcome, if it had brought 
a message however short.” 

All the same, my bed felt like heaven that night. 
And this story ought to end in a chastened and repent- 
ant boy, who was resolved to be grateful for his home 
and family. But it cannot end like that, because he 
was not. Nothing changed much. But a long time 
afterwards the runaway boy remembered that hedge- 
hog; and, when he was much older, he learned from 
the hedgehog that, if one keeps one’s own prickles 
folded and gets close enough to people to find their 
warmth, many problems are solved. 


For Twelve and Over 


AVE you discovered yet that a poem can often 

say something for you which you have wanted 
to say for a long time, but didn’t, just because you 
couldn’t find the words? Have you ever looked at 
pictures—gay colorful pictures or quiet gray misty 
ones—and felt inside of you something which said “I 
like that. I’ve felt just like that lots of times”? 

Perhaps you have even kept the poems in a scrap- 
book and have put the pictures in your room—just 
because you liked them. 

I know of several Scout groups, Camp Fire Girls 
groups, and Church Schools where boys and girls are 
collecting those “favorite poems and pictures” and are 
making exhibits with them for their friends to share. 
The table they use is called a “browsing table.” 
Usually it stands against a wall so that there will be 
a background for the pictures. A colored cloth cover- 
ing the table will make the pictures and objects “stand 
out” well. Your Town Library will have many beau- 
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tiful mounted paintings and well-illustrated books. The 
boys can make boxes and little stands to use for the 
smaller objects. 

Think what you could do with subjects like these: 


America the Beautiful 

“Some of us call it autumn—others call it God” 
Christmas Customs in Many Lands 

The Heavens Declare the Glory of God 

The Firmament Showeth His Handiwork 

Great, Wide, Beautiful World 

Sportsmanship 


Perhaps you would like to know just how one of 
these topics could be made into a browsing table ex- 
hibit. Let us use the sentence taken from Mr. William 
H. Carruth’s poem, “Each in His Own Tongue.” The 
second verse ends with “Some of us call it autumn 
and others call it God.” In the center of the exhibit 
built around this theme arrange a spray of beautiful 
colored leaves, feathery grasses, or red berries in a 
vase. Then place a tall candle in a brass candlestick 
on either side—yellow ones would be nice. Arrange 
a large pumpkin, a green squash, and an ear of yellow 
corn in a group on one side of the table, and on the 
other side, to balance it, place a wooden bowl filled 
with red cranberries and nuts still in the shells. For 
the background picture, showing fully over the tops 
of the leaves, you will want to hang a large and color- 
ful picture, a flock of geese flying south, a mountain 
scene showing the beautiful foliage, or possibly the 
picture called “The Gleaners.” The poems you will 
want to choose yourselves. Copy and mount them 
carefully and place them neatly on the table. Add 
three or four opened books with pictures of birds or 
winter animals. By this time I expect you will have 
more ideas than I as to what you would like to do! 

Why do we do it? Why bother to get it all to- 
gether? Partly because it is fun. Partly because it is 
something different to do. Mostly because when we 
have done it we see that “the world is so full of a 
number of things we should all be,” not as “happy as 
kings,” but just simply glad to be alive and, as Dr. 
Edward Bok said, “anxious to do our part to make 
the world a little better and a little more beautiful 
because we have lived in it.” 

Frances Woop 


Plays — a New Magazine 


Do you like to put on plays? If your school, church 
school, club, or “gang” likes to act, you will find just 
the play you want in a new magazine called Plays, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. It is full of 
all sorts of delightful plays for boys and girls, 6 to 14— 
historical plays, comedies, radio plays, vocabulary 
builders (plays about words), and pageants for 
holidays. 

Anyone who subscribes to the magazine may put 
on any of the plays or radio scripts free. Published 
ten times a year, the magazine costs $3.00 a year. Two 
or more subscriptions are $2.50 each. You can order 
it by writing to Plays, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘smaller in diameter than the head of a pin. 


MAKING ROADS 


Thinking how a bird might say it: 
They say it best that have no song, 
Or if they have a song, delay it. 
They know that in the air aquiver 
Ine the roads that lead none wrong, 
Roads laid out like bank and river; 
You do not say which road, but take it. 
On left a wing, on right a wing, 

Left and right the two wings make it, 
Breathless road as safe as flight. 
Once wings have hewn it, there it lies 
Sure as sight and safe as skies. 

You see it in your eyes at night. 

A bird may do it and not say it— 
Beyond our power to repay it. 


APPLE IN LATE SUMMER 


Looking out I see a bloom 

I never could fetch inside the room. 
Where it hangs there let it hang, 
And from the sun more glow and tang 
Will keep it perfect till the day 

The harvest rubs the film away 

That now makes solid fruit a flower 
In high sun and the dewy hour. 

The sun, the air, the leaf may touch, 
The rain may bathe but never smutch 
This northern tropical lack of shining 
Beyond all gesture of refining. 

Few things there are that gaze on us 
So lovable, so luminous. 


Epwarp A. RicHarps 


MEDITATION 


Most of us tend to rely too much on others and not 
enough on ourselves. 

This is likewise true in the religious life. There is 
always the temptation to expect God to do for us what 
we should do for ourselves. 

Schleirmacher, the great German Protestant theo- 
logian, stated that religion is “a feeling of absolute de- 
pendence upon God.” Such an extreme view tends to 
pauperize man’s spirit. Religion at its highest declares 
not only that man is dependent on God, but that God 
in a sense is dependent on man; that there are certain 
things that God can do only through us. 

Each of us, months before birth, was a single germ 
Through 
the process of division this germ has developed into 
billions of cells, each doing its appointed task—some 
as bones, some as muscle, others as nerves, still others 
as blood. 

Yet we are not merely clockwork. We have in our 
possession consciousness—initiative, free will, purpose, 
awareness of self . . . And what an inheritance! 

DitwortH Lupton 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Charles R. Joy, European Director, Reports Permanent 
Resettlement Project for Alsatian, Lorranian Refugees in 


Puycelci; Robert Dexter Returns from London and Lisbon 


OUTHERN France is not only full of 

alien refugees—it is full of French 
refugees as well. In the fall of 1940, the 
Germans began systematically to drive 
out of Alsace and Lorraine the French 
inhabitants with at most two hours’ 
warning. Limited to 50 kilos of bag- 
gage and 2,000 francs in money, these 
unfortunate French families were driven 
across the line of demarkation into un- 
occupied France, where for months they 
have been wandering hopelessly about 
without homes or occupations or re- 
sources, not knowing what dark fate the 
future might have in store for them. 

The Unitarian Service Committee long 
desired to find an effective method of 
serving these French families in their 
hour of need. The opportunity arose 
in connection with the little hilltop 
towns of the south of France, many of 
which are now partly or wholly aban- 
doned. Many of these towns are very 
picturesque and rich in historic associa- 
tions. The empty houses, some of them 
still in excellent repair, suggested to us 
the opportunity of resettling Alsatians 
and Lorrainers in them and _ offering 
these unfortunate people a new oppor- 
tunity to begin life again under favor- 
able auspices. 

In the Department of Tarn, on the 
top of a little hill, stands the ancient 
fortified town of Puycelci. Its walls 
still remain intact, completely surround- 
ing the little town. From the ramparts 
there is a lovely view of fertile fields 
below, and nearby is the forest of La 
Gresigne, full of fine oak timber. The 
little town has had an eventful history. 
It dates from the twelfth century. It 
has belonged to the Count of Toulouse, 
Simon de Montfort, and to the Royal 
Domain. Twice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was partially destroyed by the 
religious wars of the day. Once it num- 
bered 850 inhabitants; the latest census 
reveals only 134. Yet there are more 
than 150 houses, most of which are 
abandoned. There are signs of neglect. 
—missing shutters, broken windows, 
leaky, sagging roofs—but the houses are 
stone houses, and the main fabric of 
them is sound. 

The little village is complete with a 
church, a store, a schoolhouse, a town 
hall, a playground. Yet most of the in- 
habitants have disappeared, and_ this 
picturesque corner of old France has 
been passing slowly into the dead past. 

The project of resettling refugees in 
this village was first suggested to the 
Unitarian Service Committee by the 
Quaker delegation at Toulouse, as they 
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were not themselves at that time in a 
position to undertake it. The enterprise 
was eagerly accepted by the Unitarian 
Service Committee with the full collabo- 
ration of all of those who were inter- 
ested. A Committee of Patronage has 
been formed of which the Prefect of the 
Department is the chairman. The other 
members are Mr. Noel H. Field, the 
Unitarian Director for France; the 
Mayor of the village; Miss Helga Hol- 
bek of the Toulouse Quaker delegation; 
the French General who is the most dis- 
tinguished inhabitant of the village; and 
Mr. Josep M. Trias-Peitx, the Unitarian 
staff worker who directs the enterprise. 

The Prefect of the Department is 
vitally interested and most enthusiastic. 
He has requisitioned the necessary 
homes. He has assumed full responsibil- 
ity for all public utilities, roads, elec- 
tricity, water, gas. The Vichy Depart- 
ment of Youth assigned fifty husky 
young men to the task of getting the 
houses ready for occupancy. The Vichy 
Department in charge of forests has 
placed at the disposal of the new villages 
the oak of the nearby forest. The gov- 
ernment will probably assist in the ulti- 
mate purchase of lands and houses. The 
Unitarian Service Committee has pur- 
chased tools for agriculture, the Pre- 
fecture furnishing the seed and—mirabile 
dictu—even the potatoes. The Com- 
mittee has furnished also the more ex- 
pensive power-driven, wood-working 
machinery for the re-creation of the old 
wood-working industry, and is settling 
skilled cabinet workers who can build 
again the distinctive Puycelci furniture, 
so lovely in design, for which the village 
was once known. 

In that little village three to four 
hundred new inhabitants will attempt 
to restore their shattered hearths. Al- 
ready they have arrived in large num- 
bers—skilled young artisans with large 
families of little children. 

This is Puycelci, our village in the 
Tarn. For a very modest sum, about 
$2,500, other villages in that region and 
in other parts of southern France could 
be adopted and made available for 
homeless refugees. The Quakers have 
begun to settle Spanish refugees in the 
village of Penne, dating from the 
eleventh century, with imposing ruins 
of a medieval chateau and 150 vacant 
houses. ‘The village of Cordes, dating 
perhaps from the ninth century, well 
known to tourists, with famous build- 
ings and ramparts maintained by the 
state and with houses for more than 200 
families, is also available. There are 


Lorrainian refugee family now happily 
settled in Puycelci 


eighty houses at Arfons, where charcoal 
could be produced from the neighboring 
forest. There are 150 houses available 
at Angles, former center for sheep rais- 
ing. There are six or seven villages in 
the Black Mountain country of the 
Tarn, situated beside rapid rivers with 
cheap power easily available. 

Permanent resettlements are the most 
constructive kind of work in Europe to- 
day. It is difficult in these trying days 
to find a way of assisting France with- 
out assisting also the forces of occupa- 
tion. Here is one method of showing 
our love for France and of binding our 
two countries closer together. 


The following letter was written by 
the Prefect of the Tarn: 

Albi 
Dear Sir: 

The cause of Puycelci has found so 
comprehensive and _ effective support 
from you that I desire first of all to 
thank you for this admirable assistance 
which permits us to undertake a work 
of reconstruction whose importance will 
become more and more evident during 
the new era which now begins in the life 
of this village in my Department. 

I am personally much interested in 
seeing the moral and professional reha- 
bilitation of the refugees from Alsace 
and Lorraine. I should like to see them 
take a firm root in a land where they 
will find normal conditions of existence 
founded upon the family and labor. 

That which is true for Puycelci is 
true also for every place where one may 
reasonably hope for a renewal of normal 
life. 

The great hardships suffered by our 
compatriots from Alsace and Lorraine 
are so great that we must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to place them 
in an environment where they may re- 
create the family home. 

I would reassure you therefore once 
again of my very special interest in any 
project for restoring the abandoned vil- 
lages of the Tarn with the help of the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. ; 

Please accept the assurance of my 
deep gratitude and of my profound 
respect. * 
'D. Renovarp 
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LONDON CALLING 
By ROBERT C. DEXTER 


BY the time this is published —if it 

ever is—in the columns of the 
Register, the entire situation here in 
Britain may have changed, in all except 
one respect, which I am firmly convinced 
will never change, and that is the cour- 
age and fortitude of the British people. 
One goes about London, or Southamp- 
ton, or Liverpool, or Bristol, with 
bombed buildings to the right and left, 
with gutted thousand-year-old church 
edifices which have withstood the 
ravages of centuries, standing as mute 
reminders of man’s brutality; and yet 
one sees everywhere people carrying on 
their daily occupations undisturbed and 
undismayed. 

I think the spirit of Britain, if it 
could be exemplified in stone and bronze, 
is best shown in the bronze statue of 
Samuel Johnson standing at the rear of 
the burned and bombed church of St. 
Clement Danes, not a hundred yards 
from our Unitarian Headquarters. 
Bombs fell within twenty feet of where 
Samuel stands unperturbed, with his 
book in hand, and inkwell and quill pen 
still reposmg beside him. Incendiary 
bombs burned the church, and high ex- 
plosives rocked the steeple, but there 
stands Dr. Johnson ready to tell the 
world despite bombs and wars. With the 
exception of the fact that the British do 
not want to tell the world, this exempli- 
fies the British spirit. It makes no dif- 
ference whether it be my chambermaid 
at the club, who told me one night that 
she was bombed out of house and home 
a few months ago and, as she said, lost 
one shoe, but turned up for work the 
next morning; or whether it is the build- 
ers of the great Liverpool Cathedral, 
who are still going on with their work, 
although a great crater lies just outside 
the main door, and the beautiful brown 
stone is pitted by blast. Everyone in 
Britain, soldier or civilian, is carrying 
on. 

I cannot describe adequately the re- 
sult of the bombings. London, which 
was so cruelly blitzed, is a sad sight. 
I should have written this article dur- 
ing my first days when landmark after 
landmark which I searched for in vain 
was not to be found, or found only as 
a heap of rubble. In the Temple the 
old church in which the effigies of the 
‘Crusaders had lain for a thousand years 
lies in ruins just beyond me as I write. 
The old city looking down from St. 
Paul’s is a mass of ruins and gaunt brick 
and stone walls, but perhaps the thing 
that affects one most is not this, sad as 
it is, but the destruction in the areas 
where the people lived. It matters not 
whether they be the homes of the rich 
in Mayfair or of the poor in the East 
End. House after house, thousands of 
them, are wiped out; other thousands 


- stand with vacant windows and gutted 


interiors. And these were the homes of 
England. Men, women, and children 
had gathered round these hearths, many 
of them for generations, and they are 
now gone. And then there are the lit- 
tle shops in which they had put their 
hard-earned incomes, and now there is 
nothing left. 


Hitler’s myrmidons seem to have a 
particular desire to destroy churches. 
There are the old and historic city 
churches of London, and then there are 
the churches in the suburbs where the 
people lived, not so old, and many of 
them not so historic, but all the center 
of the people’s religious life; and now 
they are gone. Fifty or more of our 
own churches through the country have 
been damaged, some of them completely 
wiped out, such as the historic Cross 
Street Chapel in Manchester. Here, for 
almost three hundred years, there was 
the center of a stirring religious and so- 
cial liberalism which made Manchester 
and Lancashire the center from which 
the best thought of England flowed, and 
now there is nothing but the four walls 
and a few memorials to identify the 
building in which Cobden made his first 
speech. In Portsmouth the chapel which 
inspired John Pounds, the famous cob- 
bler, to start his Ragged Schools is 
equally desolate, but fortunately John 
Pounds’ gravestone remains untouched. 
The Brixton church, a thriving institu- 
tion in a working-class neighborhood, 
has now been levelled with the ground, 
and the congregation is worshipping in 
a Jewish synagogue. I could go on and 
catalogue what has happened to our 
own churches, and I could add hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of churches of 
other religious bodies, but it is not neces- 
sary. 

Despite these calamities, and despite 
the impending threat of future calami- 
ties, the people carry on. Children are 
almost unknown in London and many 
of the other blitzed areas. I think the 
most striking thing, aside from damages 
caused by bombing, is the fact that one 
scarcely sees a child in London, or 
Liverpool, or Southampton, or Bristol; 
and what is true in these cities which I 
have visited is probably true of the other 
badly bombed places such as Birming- 
ham, Plymouth, and Coventry. But the 
men and women stay, and the churches 
hold their services wherever they can, 
and the business of the day is carried 
on, and the spirit of the people is high. 

Even the churches which have not 
been touched are centers of help and 
encouragement. Our beautiful Ullet 
Road Church in Liverpool, as yet un- 
damaged, is using its hall as a refuge 
for the blitzed, and every night the 
minister, Rev. Lawrence Redfern, sleeps 
there ready to open up when the bombs 
commence to fall. 

Just now we are in a state of com- 
parative quiet, although I had the ex- 
perience of going through a minor blitz 
my first night here. It was rather eerie 


to be waked up to the sound of gun- 
fire and dropping bombs, and to see the 
sky crossed and re-crossed by search- 
lights, and finally to see the enemy 
planes as they attempted to blot out 
part of the world’s greatest city. We 
had alerts while we were in Southamp- 
ton, and one a night or two ago while 
I was in Liverpool. This is quiet, but 
everywhere there is preparation and 
readiness for the next attack. When it 
will come, where it will come, no one 
knows, but the British people are ready 
and waiting. 

What I desire to leave with you now 
is the picture of a little island, only a 
few minutes distant by air from a great 
continent dominated by inflexible and 
brutal tyranny, standing alone and un- 
aided in defense of man’s most precious 
heritage—freedom. The people of that 
island have been killed by the hundreds 
—Mr. Redfern in Liverpool buried four 
hundred a few months ago as the result 
of one blitz—but they keep on, and we 
in America must keep on. We must give 
more and more generously, that that 
freedom for which Britain stands shall 
once more be re-established in the world. 


Refugee child in France aided by 
Service Committee medical project 


REFUGEE FAMILY SAVED 
A SUCCESSFUL ending to the long 


drawn out difficulties of a family 
separated in France last autumn is re- 
ported by the Service Committee this 
month. 

The letter of the father to his bene- 
factors is shared with all supporters of 
the Service Committee: 

“Dear Mr. X. 

“Though I have not the privilege of 
knowing you, I hope you will not mind 
my writing you. 

“T look upon your gift as a debt I 
contract towards your whole country. I 
hope to be able to repay it some way. 
If I manage to build up a satisfactory 
position in the States, it is my fervent 
wish to refund the sum you are spend- 
ing on us now to the Unitarian Associa- 
tion so that others in their turn might 
benefit by your kindness which has 
meant so much to us.” 
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News of 


Provipence, R. I. The First Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian) in 
Providence will celebrate the 125th an- 
niversary of the dedication of its present 
meeting house by an anniversary sermon 
at the morning service on November 2, 
a parish dinner on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 5, at which Miss Helen Robertson 
will present a brief historical paper, and 
a reconsecration service in the church 
led by the minister, Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., and concluded by an ad- 
dress by Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

This celebration follows a complete 
renovation and_ redecoration of the 
church’s interior, this past summer—the 
first such work since the 100th anniver- 
sary celebration in 1916. The present 
meeting house stands at the edge of the 
hill on the east side of Providence and 
overlooks the downtown business area. 
The steeple, reflecting the influence of 
Bulfinch on its architect and_ builder, 
John Holden Greene, is visible from 
many points in the city. The main 
structure is of stone, the congregation 
of 125 years ago having had the sad 
experience of losing their preceding 
meeting house by fire. 

The present edifice, with its high, 
domed interior supported by four mas- 
sive pillars, exquisitely designed, the 
pulpit of mahogany, and the lovely 
carvings about the doors, is one of the 
noblest meeting houses in New England. 
The graceful steeple houses a bell cast 
by Paul Revere and Sons at Canton, 
Mass. 

The people founding this church were 
gathered about 1720. The first 50 years 
saw its struggle to live prove nearly in 
vain. With the pastorate of Enos Hitch- 
cock (1783-1803) the church found it- 
self. Since then it has attracted a large 
and thoughtful congregation, among 
whom have been many leaders in civic 
affairs of Providence and the State of 
Rhode Island. With a parish con- 
stituency of about 850, it is bearing wit- 
ness today with undiminished zeal to 
the force of Unitarian Christianity. 


Mitwauker, Wis. The Alliance 
branch here recently gave a luncheon 
at the College Club. to honor Mrs. 
Marthe Loyson, who fled from France a 
year ago, and who had been spending 
the summer at North Lake. Mrs. Loy- 
son is the daughter of Mme. Laura Loy- 
son, an American citizen, a native of 
Philadelphia, who has been living in 
France since her marriage. There was 
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First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I. 


pride in Mrs. Loyson’s voice as_ she 
described to the Alliance women the 
work her mother has carried on in 
France. 

During World War I, with money sup- 
plied by friends in the United States, 
Mme. Loyson turned her house just 
outside Paris into a twenty-bed_hos- 
pital for wounded soldiers. From 1918 
until the Nazi invasion last year, she 
established many libraries in French 
schools with funds provided by Uni- 
tarians in this country; many of these 
libraries went to the villages of France 
devastated by that first war. Forced to 
flee Paris last spring, her house turned 
into a Nazi aviation headquarters, she 
settled in Marseille, and there began 
working with the Society of Friends. 
Each day the Quakers give a warm 
meal to 10,600 children. Mme. Loyson’s 
particular province is to visit the schools 
and select-the children most in need of 
food, which is carried to France on 
mercy ships. 

“Not only do the Quakers feed the 
children milk and other staples,’ Mrs. 
Loyson said, “but they also give the 
children vitamin capsules. One day my 
mother gave a little French boy a 
sugar-coated capsule. She asked him 
how he liked it. The boy made a wry 
face, but did not want to hurt any one’s 
feelings. Finally, choosing his words 
carefully, he replied, ‘It has an Ameri- 
can taste!’ ”’ 


Srartte, Wasn. From the five-page 
monthly news letter of the University 
Unitarian Church the following items 
are quoted: “Five years ago our church 
consisted of a small and loyal band of 
people who were faced with a series of 
energy-demanding first steps. We had 


Churches 


no organized church school, no Lay- 
men’s League, no Gargoyle Club (young 
married and business people), no high 
school group, no clarified membership 
list, few committees, no parish directory, 
no news letter, nor any of the scores of 
other accomplishments which can be at- 
tributed to the persistent efforts of that 
loyal band of Seattle Unitarians. In 
each case the important initial act was 
carried through. A beginning was made. 
There are two more beginnings that I 
would like to see occur in the next 
twelve months. First, why not develop 
a group called “Unitarian Action,’ the 
purpose of which will be to discover and 
interpret to the church those community 
problems where we should be lending 
our influence? Secondly, why not 
establish a group for those interested 
in a life of daily prayer and medita- 
tion?” (Signed by the minister, Rev. 
Alexander Winston.) 


There is a Suggestion Boe in the 
vestibule of the chapel. The board of 
trustees unlocks this box at each 
monthly meeting and gives earnest con- 
sideration to the written suggestions it 
contains. 


Two members of the Laymen’s League 
gave interesting talks on Unitarian his- 
tory in Europe and the United States 
at the opening dinner of the season 
September 3. Informal discussion fol- 
lowed. On October 1, five members were 
asked to give their views on a Unitarian 
subject chosen to provoke lively inter- 
est among the listeners. 


Newton, Mass. The Channing Relig- 
ious Society celebrated the 90th anni- 
versary of its present building in 
September. A reception and dinner were 
given as part of the celebration. Speak- 
ers were Dr. Everett Moore Baker of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
Mayor Paul M. Goddard of Newton, 
Rev. Ray A. Eusden of Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church, Frank H. Burt, veteran 
member of Channing Church, and Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed, and a 90th 
anniversary service was held, at which 
Congressman Thomas H. Eliot gave a 
lecture, “Liberalism—1941.” 


Rev. Irving R. Murray, minister 
since 1939, is vice-president of the New- 
ton Community Council. Last Christ- 
mas he was chairman of a committee to 
feed 500 needy families in the com- 
munity. 


REBUILDING A CHURCH 


Wuirman, Mass. When Mrs. Henry 
F. Marden of Wollaston, Mass., Direc- 
tor of the General Alliance, began her 
duties four years ago, she resolved to 
be a helpful friend to the branches in 
her charge. The Alliance in Whitman, 
Mass., had held together in spite of a 
closed church, and was determined not 
to die. Mrs. Marden first arranged an 
Alliance Workshop to be held in the 
church and invited neighboring branches 
to attend. Intimate knowledge of the 
work of the mother organization was 
thus given them. Next she encouraged 
the group to hold an Alliance Sunday, 
with members conducting the service 
and the President of the General Alli- 
ance preaching the sermon. A union 
meeting of the Whitman church wom- 
en’s organizations was proposed and 
carried out, with the Alhance members 
acting as hostesses. 

As Mrs. Marden’s field was limited to 
the Alliance, she brought two of the 
most interested women, Mrs. Stanley 
Torrey and Mrs. Allie Snow, into con- 
tact with the Department of Church Ex- 
tension and Maintenance of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. That was 
in October, 1939. Miss Florence Baer 
advised them as to ways and means for 
reviving the church. Rev. William L. 
McKinney of Bridgewater and Rev. 
James Woods of East Bridgewater 
agreed to hold services for a period of 
three months on alternate Sundays at 
4 p.m. 

On March 10, Mr. Raymond K. Beals, 
a young student at Boston University 
School of Theology, began regular 
preaching services, giving the week-end 
and such other days as were necessary 
for the church work. Because he was 
eager to see what could be done in such 
a situation, Mr. Beals took this charge 
at $5.00 per Sunday for the rest of the 
year, in addition to his regular studies 
in divinity school and his work in the 
college library. 

Miss Baer helped the members pre- 
pare a budget and conduct an Every 
Member Canvass, and Mr. Beals’ salary 
was raised to $10.00 a Sunday. The 
next year she helped them again with 
the Canvass, attended the annual meet- 
ing, and assisted in the revision of the 
By-Laws. Again the minister’s salary 
was raised, this time to $15.00 a week! 

On May 10, 1941, Mr. Beals and 15 
members of the church council went to 
Senexet House for an all-day meeting. 
With the help of Mr. George G. Davis, 
Miss Baer, and Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, a year’s program was mapped 
out. Four committees were formed: 
Membership, Finance, Publicity, and 
Education. As the building needed to 
be improved, the Building Loan Fund 
of the American Unitarian Association 
gave money to repair it and make it 
more attractive. The payments on this 


loan are always promptly met. 


The parish paper, The Builder, is 
produced by an editorial board of lay- 
men. One man took charge of securing 
advertising for it from local merchants 
and cleared $42. In it there is news of 
the Alliance branch; of the new organi- 
zations—the Junior Alliance, Unity Fel- 
lowship, church school, and church 
library; a report of the parish; and 
many excellent and helpful quotations 
from various sources. From the Pas- 
toral Letter of Mr. Beals: “As your 
pastor, my joy over the amount and 
quality of work that has been accom- 
plished is exceeded only by my joy over 
the eager, co-operative spirit in which it 
was done. The growth of our church 
has been due to no one individual or 
group of individuals, but rather to the 
fine way in which all have shared in the 
work. In a very real sense you and I 
are the church. It can be no stronger 
than we are strong. If we are weak, 
then it, too, is weakened to just that de- 
gree. We cannot expect to find the 


spirit of Jesus in the church unless we 
let it come into our own hearts.” 


MID-WEEK SERVICES AT 
BROOKLINE CHURCH 


Brooking, Mass. The Second Uni- 
tarian Society opened its fall season with 
a series of three Wednesday evening 
meetings, which continued an experi- 
ment successfully conducted last spring. 
This plan affords the opportunity of 
worship to liberal people in Brookline 
whose week-ends are spent away from 
town. Meetings began at 8 p. m. and 
followed the regular form of the Sun- 
day morning service. Rev. Leonard 
Helie, minister, and Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop of Community Church, Boston, 
were the preachers. The Young People’s 
group held a reception and dance on 
October 4, for students and young 
people of the community. 


PLANNING EDUCATION 


Detroit, Micu. The church school 


. year in the Church of Our Father began 


officially on Sunday, September 14, 
when an all-day conference was con- 
ducted for members of the faculty. 
Teachers and officers of the school at- 
tended the ‘morning service of worship, 
and then went to Lakeside Park where 
the remainder of the day was spent in 
fellowship, study, discussion, and plan- 
ning for the coming months in the 
church school. A worship — service 
around the camp fire closed the con- 
ference. 

A well-planned curriculum was 
printed and circulated. On the cover are 
these aims: “To become acquainted with 
the great heritage of religion; to learn 
something of the gropings and discov- 
eries of the human race while seeking 
the highest and holiest in life; to be led 
to awareness of what is enduringly 
worthwhile in their own lives; to ex- 
perience church life as a communal in- 
terest of those who would make their 
lives count in the things that matter 
most, is a part of what liberal Christians 
would give their children in their 
church school experience.” 

A six-weeks’ religious institute began 
on October 15 with lectures on the 
Bible by Dr. Harold G. Scott of the 
Unitarian Church in Flint, Mich., and 
a course on teaching methods by Miss 
Rachael Slayton, Director of Religious 
Education. 

Religious Education Week will be ob- 
served from November 23-29. Among 
the events will be the church service on 
Nov. 23, with a special sermon on re- 
ligious education by the minister, Rev. 
Tracy Pullman, and a_ parent-teacher 
meeting Noy. 28 at which Miss Frances 
Wood, Field Secretary of the Division 
of Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, will be the speaker. 

Printed programs of the Double U 
Club (for young people of high school 
age) list discussions on such topics as 
“Getting along with Others,” “Explor- 
ing Liberal Religion,” “Stop, Look, and 
Listen!” “Careers Ahead,” and “The Use 
of Leisure Time.” 


Lirrterown, Mass. The old parish 
meeting house, of which Rev. John 
Henry Wilson is minister, celebrated the 
100th anniversary of its building on 
October 19. At the morning service the 
minister gave a resumé of the work and 
influence of the former ministers of the 
church. At noon a dinner was served 
in the vestry, in charge of Mrs. George 
M. Brown. In the afternoon the service 
began with worship and addresses by 
Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, A.B., A.M., 
historian, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association. A communion service con- 
cluded the ceremonies. During the din- 
ner hour a collection of historical inter- 
est was on exhibition in the vestry. 
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Accounts of Stewardship 


MASSACHUSETTS PROJECT 


ORTY-FIVE boys from various states 

were cared for at the Camp for Dia- 
betic Boys this year. Beginning in 1934, 
the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service of the General Alliance under- 
took to raise money for this pioneering 
project at the suggestion of Dr. Elliott 
P. Joslin, eminent authority on diabetes. 
As the Universalists had started a camp 
for girls, it seemed most fitting that the 
Unitarians help support a camp for boys. 
We fortunately could send these boys 
to a camp already in operation at Pren- 
dergast Preventorium. This institution 
is run by the Boston Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation to care for children who are in a 
condition to get tuberculosis. Dr. Jos- 
lin has long been saying susceptibility 
to tuberculosis is much greater in dia- 
betics. ‘To quote from one of Dr. Jos- 
lin’s reports on the camp, “The arrange- 
ments for these children are quite ideal: 
they have good diabetic care, there are 
enough of them so they are not dis- 
tinctive, and they are securing diabetic 
training which will last them for years.” 

Since 1937 the diabetic boys have had 
their camp at Hawthorne House, Win- 
throp, a house owned and directed by 
the Boston Tuberculosis Association but 
under the medical supervision of Dr. 
Priscilla White, associate of Dr. Joslin. 
Sixteen boys can be cared for at one 
time. There are advantages in having 
the boys in a separate unit, especially 
because of their diets. Here also they 
have salt-water bathing, a nearby field 
for sports, and many interesting walks, 
all of which have proved invaluable to 
the adolescent boys particularly. Be- 
sides a nurse especially trained in dia- 
betic care, there are a dietitian, a labora- 
tory technician, and two young men 
counsellors on the staff. 


The camp also relieves anxious par- 
ents from constant care and offers an 
excellent opportunity for scientific study 
of diabetes in normally active children. 
‘One summer of camp led to the realiza- 
tion that some children need care the 
year round; therefore, as a direct re- 
sult of our supporting this camp, the 
first diabetic boarding school in the 
world was started by Dr. Joslin at Pren- 
dergast. Since 1934, over 525 diabetic 
children from 17 States and from Cuba 
have been cared for by Prendergast Pre- 
ventorium. The work is nation-wide in 
scope, and every race and creed is 
welcome. 

Our objective is to raise $1,000 a year. 
(The cost per boy is $15 a week.) This 
can be done if every one of the 10,000 
Alliance women in Massachusetts gives 
just ten cents apiece. Last year we 
raised $820.79. 

Louisa A. WILKINS 
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WASHINGTON HOME 


N 1936 Mr. Julius Garfinckel, a for- 

mer member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
D. C., left $50,000 to the church to 
establish in Washington “a Home for 
needy and worthy members of said 
church who . . . are incapacitated from 
earning their own living.” If the church 
did not accept the responsibility, the 
money would go elsewhere. Although 
the amount, without other large re- 
sources, was small to establish and en- 
dow a Home, the challenge was ac- 
cepted. A committee of church mem- 
bers canvassed the real estate situation 
and, in March, 1940, bought the house 
at 1802 Park Road and the adjoining 
corner lot for $15,000. 

In compliance with Articles of Or- 
ganization approved by the congrega- 
tion and adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Board appointed one of its own 
number and nine other church mem- 
bers as a Managing Board for the Uni- 
tarian Home, three of the nine to be 
replaced each year. The Managing 
Board—organized into Committees on 
Admissions, Equipment, Finance, House- 
keeping, and Property—made plans, 
drew up regulations, furnished the house, 
interviewed applicants for admission, 
and engaged Mrs. Anna C. Ertsgaard, 
a member of the church, as manager. 
On June 1, 1940, the Home opened with 
four residents, three permanent and one 
temporary. 

The Home, ideally situated within a 
few blocks of the church, has six sleep- 
ing rooms in addition to rooms for the 
manager and her son, who acts as the 
man of the family. Some rooms can be 
occupied by couples, although, with one 
brief exception, all residents have been 
women. Four are now permanently set- 
tled, and there have been several tem- 
porary guests. Permanent residents 
must have been members of All Souls’ 
Church living in or near Washington for 
five years preceding their application, 
but temporary guests may be admitted 
without meeting these requirements. 

The Home is attractively though not 
expensively furnished. Four rooms were 
furnished and endowed by members of 


the congregation, and many smaller 
gifts of money and furnishings -were re- 
ceived. Temporary guests pay for their 
board and room; permanent residents 
pay whatever they can. The first year 
of operation seems to indicate that the 
Home can be run on its own income 
with only a small amount of assistance 
from church charity funds. 

It was a real challenge which Mr. 
Garfinckel offered the church he loved, 
but it is being met. The church and 
the Managing Board hope that contin- 
ued interest will meet future needs by 
expanded facilities. 

Epirs 8. Foster 


WINTER INSTITUTES 


HE Boston Sunday School Union has 

just announced the most ambitious 
program in its long years of service to 
the educational interests of Greater 
Boston churches. With this announce- 
ment it becomes plain that the Union 
is accepting its obligation as the re- 
gionally responsible agent in its field. 

The regular programs of the Union 
will be held on the third Monday of the 
month, from October to April. 

To meet the needs of other teachers, 
accredited Training Institutes are also 
being planned. The Greater Boston In- 
stitute will meet on Wednesday eve- 
nings at 25 Beacon St., beginning Octo- 
ber 29. Rev. Lawrence Abbott of Ros- 
lindale is the Dean; Mrs. Millard Smith, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, is the 
Secretary. Courses are: Methods, Mrs. 
Grace Mayer-Oakes, Providence, R. I; 
Use of the Bible, Rev. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr., Belmont; Teaching Principles, Mr. 
Harold G. Gores, Newton Schools. 
Many whose work toward an Achieve- 
ment Certificate is incomplete will want 
to take advantage of this Institute to 
earn final credits. Churches now having 
difficulty in finding acceptable teachers 
should send prospective teachers for ad- 
vance training, thus building up a 
“back-log” of trained teachers. 

The second Institute is being held in 
the Essex Conference area, under the 
sponsorship of the Union and in con- 
sultation with representatives of the Es- 
sex churches. Meetings will be held in 
the First Parish in Salem on Tuesday 
evenings. The six sessions will be com- 
pleted before Christmas. Rev. Felix 
Lion of Lawrence is Dean, and Mrs. 
Robert Lawson of Reading is Secretary. 
Courses on Methods and Use of the 
Bible will be given by a faculty now be- 
ing secured. An invitation to Univer- 
salists of the area to join the Institute 
has been extended. Those who accept 
the invitation will receive official credit 
from Universalist headquarters for their 
work. Francis G. Ricker 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Dr. E. Burverre Backus, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., received during the summer a 

_letter from Gov. Henry F. Schricker ask- 
ing him to serve as a member of the In- 
diana White House Conference Commit- 
tee. The purpose of this Committee is 
to follow up, in the state, the work of 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dred in a Democracy, which met in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Backus ac- 
cepted and will represent the Indiana 
Society for Mental Hygiene. 


Rey. W. Rupert Hotioway, for- 
merly minister in Madison, Wis., has 
published a novel called The Unknown 
Garden (Bobbs-Merrill) . 


Dr. Stacy SourHworrtH, principal of 
Tabor Academy and president of the 
Massachusetts Library Association, is 
now president of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference of Massachusetts Unitarian 
Churches. 


Rey. Jacos Trapp has resigned as 
minister at Salt Lake City, Utah, to be- 
come minister of the church in Denver, 
Colo. He began his work on Septem- 
ber 9. 


Rev. Assot Pererson, Jr., has re- 
signed at Ithaca, N. Y., and has ac- 
cepted a commission as a chaplain in the 
U.S. Navy. He has been assigned to the 
Naval Air Base at Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Rev. Georce N. Marswatn, acting 
minister at Unity Church, Natick, 
Mass., for the past year, was ordained 
and installed as minister on October 5. 
Among those participating in the serv- 
ices were Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
Tufts College School of Religion; Dr. 
Bruce W. Brotherston, professor of 
philosophy at Tufts College; Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Rice, chairman of the Unitarian 
Fellowship Committee; Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Rev. Alfred W. Birks, minister 
emeritus of Unity Church; and Mr. Wal- 
ter H. Wight, chairman of the executive 
committee of the church. 


Dr. Grorce F. Parrerson, regional 
director for the Southwest Conference 
and minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Tulsa, Okla., will offer a reg- 
ular course in the curriculum of Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege in Stillwater, Okla., during the fall 
semester. This course in Comparative 
Religion will embrace such subjects as 
“How the Bible Came into Being,” 
“Other Religions,” and “The Kind of 
World into which Christianity Was 
Born.” 


Rey. Cuarues G. Girevius has been 
ealled to the church at Barnev-ld, N. Y. 


Rey. Roserr M. Prarr of Quincy, 
Ill., is the first speaker at the Wednes- 
day Night Forum, devoting five evenings 
to a consideration of “Latin America 
and the Future of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” <A fund is being raised for a 
weekly series of radio talks by Mr. 
Pratt. 


Rev. Joseph H. Junra, for three 
years student minister of the First Par- 
ish Church of Carlisle, Mass., was or- 
dained on September 21 in that church. 
Mr. Junta attended Hobart College, 
graduated from Tufts College with an 
A.B. in 1939, and from Tufts College 
School of Religion in June, 1941. Mr. 
Guy W. Clark, acting chairman of the 
Parish Committee, conducted the serv- 
ices of ordination and installation. Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole, professor of homilectics 
at Tufts College, offered the prayer. 
The charge to the congregation was de- 
livered by Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston; 
the welcome to the fellowship was given 
by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn. Dean 
Skinner preached the ordination sermon. 


Rev. Wiit1am A. anp Rev. Witna 
L. ConstaBLe are to carry on a joint 
pastorate in the First Unitarian Church 
of Orlando, Fla. Their address will be 
200 E. Livingston Ave. 


Rev. J. Franxuin Burkuarpr has re- 
signed at Charleston, S. C., effective 
January 1, 1942. 


Rey. Frep R. Lewis has resigned his 
ministry at Beverly, Mass., after a pas- 
torate of 16 years, and accepted a call 
to Gloucester, Mass. 


Rev Prescott B. WInTERSTEEN, min- 
ister at Marblehead, Mass., has been as- 
signed to the Radio Station at Noroton 
Heights, Conn. He replaces Chaplain 
Irving Stultz who, having transferred 
from the Reserves to the Regulars, has 
been assigned to sea duty. 


Rey. Raymonp H. Patmer has been 
engaged by Goddard College as Assis- 
tant to the President, Director of Ad- 
missions, and Representative of the Col- 
lege to the public. He is available for 
preaching and speaking engagements. 


Rev. Curtis Beracu, recently or- 
dained as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Middleborough, Mass., will 
preach in the Bangor, Me.,. church on 
Sunday, November 18, in recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the installation 
of his grandfather, Dr. Seth Curtis 
Beach, as minister of the Bangor par- 
ish, Dr. Beach’s notable pastorate from 
1891 to 1901 is gratefully remembered 
by the older members in Bangor. 


Rev. Frank E. Smiru broadcast over 
station KDKA, Sunday, October 5, on 
“The Romance of Unitarianism in Pitts- 
burgh.” This particular talk was given 
in view of the coming General Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation in Pittsburgh, October 27-30. 


Rev. Irvine R. Murray, minister of 
Channing Church in Newton, Mass., has 
been appointed Unitarian Minister to 
Students in Greater Boston. His resig- 
nation from the Newton church is effec- 
tive Nov. 1. 


Among Our Authors 


Dr. Elizabeth M. Manwell, co-author 
with Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs of Consider 
the Children: How They Grow, was the 
guest speaker on Wednesday, October 3, 
at 10:30 a. m. at a meeting sponsored 
by the Religious Education Committee 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women at the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Mrs. Manwell autographed her book 
Consider the Children in the Beacon 
Press Bookshop before and after her 
talk. She is shown in the above photo- 
graph between Mrs. Florence Klaber, 
Beacon Press author of Joseph, and Miss 
Marjorie Sewall, clerk of the Bookshop; 
in the center of the back row is Mrs. 
Elbridge Stoneham, chairman of the 
Alliance Religious Education Committee. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 
Church School Enlistment Campaign Steps Ahead; Admission 


Taxes Announced; Service Committee Workers Return Home 


HE Church School Enlistment Cam- 

paign for a 10 per cent increase in 
enrollment is kindling interest in many 
parts of the country. Seventeen new 
church school prospectuses have been re- 
ceived this fall at 25 Beacon Street in 
response to the appeal for better church 
publicity im our parishes. Many letters 
report the creating of new worship cen- 
ters, plans for organized parent activity, 
and the use of the new curriculum ma- 
terial. The emphasis in the campaign 
is not a false emphasis on numbers—it 
is rather on the sound promotion of 
such creative activity and rich program 
building as will inevitably draw greater 
numbers of children to the church. Only 
careful planning and constant activity 
will make this dream a reality. There 
must be something in the church for 
children when they come—something 
which will engage their interest and 
kindle their enthusiasm. 

The second step in the campaign will 
deal with the church school and the 
teachers. 
ers’ meetings with suggestions for 
teacher growth will be sent to every 
superintendent and every minister. 
Watch for further progress. 

F. W. W. 


All churches will be interested in the 
following paragraphs from a circular just 
issued by Thomas B. Hassett, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the district of 
Massachusetts: 

“In accordance with Section 541 of 
the Revenue Act of 1941, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, the admissions tax section 
of the law has been amended. On and 
after October 1, 1941, the tax is 1 cent 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof of 
the amount paid for admission to any 
place regardless of the amount of such 
admission. 

“THE EXEMPTION PROVISIONS 
OF THE ADMISSIONS TAX SEC- 
TION OF THE LAW HAVE ALL 
BEEN REPEALED. ON AND AFTER 
OCTOBER 1, 1941, THERE IS NO 
BASIS UPON WHICH EXEMPTION 
FROM COLLECTING THE TAX ON 
ADMISSIONS MAY BE CLAIMED.” 

Copies of the circular may be secured 
by writing to Mr. George G. Davis, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A church in a Boston suburb which is 
changing its seating arrangements has 
generously offered the gift of some of its 
pews to churches that could use them. 
About 100 pews of light oak with red 
plush seats and curved backs, in good 
condition, are available. They might be 
most useful for a junior church or some 
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Programs for regular teach- 


oe 


such purpose, and are freely offered to 
any church that needs them and can ar- 
range for their transportation. Inquiries 
may be made at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Mr. George Davis of the Department 
of Unitarian Extension at headquarters 
would greatly appreciate receiving any 
of the following: 

Unitarian Year Books for 1859, 1862, 
and 1865. 

Annual Reports issued in May of any 
of the following years: 


1826 1834 1854 1874 
1827 1840 1864 1875 
1828 1842 1870 1876 
1829 1846 1871 1878 
1850 1847 1872 1879 


R. Charles R. Joy, European Direc- 

tor of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, sailed for Lisbon on October 4 
to resume his work abroad. He arrived 
safely October 14. 

Mr. Lawrence Dame, who has been 
appointed to assist Mr. Joy in the Lis- 
bon office, received his visa the middle 
of October, and sailed October 24. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, who 
have had charge of the Lisbon office 
during Mr. Joy’s summer of work in 
this country, have just arrived back at 
headquarters. Mrs. Dexter reached the 
United States on October 14, and Mr. 
Dexter on October 18. Reports of their 
work during the summer have been 
printed in part in the Christian Register 
(see especially the October and Novem- 
ber issues) , and further material will be 
released next month. 


Mrs. Alexis Okounieff Hay has just 
been appointed Executive Secretary of 
the Case Work Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee; she began 
work September 29. 

Mrs. Hay, a Russian born in Russia, 
lived most of her life in Paris, where she 
was actively engaged in social welfare 
and church work. For many years she 
was on the staff of the Special Service 
in Europe of the American Y. M. C. A., 
as office secretary and, for long periods, 
in an executive capacity. For two con- 
secutive years she was Vice-President 
of the Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment in France, and as a representative 
of Russian Christian young people was 
a delegate at the world conference of the 
Life and Work Movement, held in Ox- 
ford in 1937. 

Forty-eight hours before the Germans 
marched in, Mrs. Hay left Paris on her 
bicycle and went to Pau, Basses Pyre- 
nees. It was there that she met Uni- 


tarian Service Committee representa- 
tives, and worked for them, until her 
departure, with the group of children 
brought out of France by Mrs. Waitstill 
Hastings Sharp in December, 1940. In 
fact, Mrs. Hay and her husband had 
charge of the entire group on the trip. 
from Lisbon to New York. 

On arriving in Boston, Mrs. Hay se- 
cured a position with the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, and in 
September, 1941, was reluctantly re- 
leased by the Union in order to join 
the Service Committee staff. 

Mr. Hay also has had close contact 
with Unitarian work, first in France, 
where he assisted with the “wagon de 
lait” project of the Service Committee, 
and later in Boston, where he was em- 
ployed by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for a period of nine months. 
He is now working for a precision in- 
struments factory in Boston. 


EV. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large 

with the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance, 
gave the conference sermon at the meet- 
ing of the Kansas Federation of 
Religious Liberals at the Universalist 
Church in Junction City, Kan., October 
5. He spent most of the remaining days 
of the month surveying the possibilities 
of Unitarian lay groups in southeastern 
Kansas, almost untouched by liberal 
religion, and in Joplin and Springfield, 
Mo. 

If groups can be formed, a Unitarian 
representative will go each month on 
consecutive evenings of the week to ad- 
dress meetings in these places, ending 
the week in Lawrence, Kan., as col- 
legiate preacher. 


RELIGION IN ENGINEERING | 
(Continued from page 348) 


tice of his profession has been so exact- 
ing of his time and effort that it has 
received almost his entire attention. His 
philosophical capacity, if he ever had 
any, has largely atrophied, and he lives 
in the werld of the material present, 
largely unaware of the vast implications 
of the sheer realism of his work, and 
too largely insensitive to intangible cul- 
tural and_ spiritual values. In this, 
too, he is typical of the times. 

Any effort to picture the general char- 
acteristics of a profession must do vio- 
lence to many individual cases, and 
persons who individually are misrepre- 
sented may be keenly aware of the dis- 
crepancy. The resulting picture will be 
representative of the profession as a 
whole only to some degree. The short- 
comings of the engineer but emphasize 
the distinctive shortcomings of the 
times. By the creation of modern tech- 
nology the engineer has set the stage 
for a new, more socialized, and more 
complex society; and now, like the rest 
of mankind, he is at a loss as to how to 
play his new part on that new stage. 
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LEAGUE TO EMPHASIZE 
LOCAL CHURCH WORK 


President Edward P. Furber 
Talks of Objectives and 
Plans for Coming Year 


ser HE League’s efforts during the cur- 

rent church year will be devoted 
primarily to increasing the knowledge 
and influence of Unitarianism among 
men, and inspiring our Unitarian lay- 
men to greater service to their local 
churches.” 

This was the message from President 
Edward P. Furber to those present at 
the banquet of the New England 
League Convention at Tabor Academy, 
Marion, Mass., in September. 

The general objectives for 1941-42, as 
adopted by the League Council at its 
first meeting of the new fiscal year, were 
outlined by the President. He explained 
the amendment to the League Constitu- 
tion providing for a new plan of group 
membership and a reduction in chapter 
dues paid to the central organization. 
This will encourage the affiliation of 
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more local men’s clubs and _ stimulate 
the formation of new chapters in the 
churches—one of the objectives that will 
enable the larger work to be carried 
out more effectively over the country 
as a whole. 


Support United Appeal 


Denominationally the League is to 
take a primary part in seeing that our 
general Unitarian organizations are more 
adequately financed, specifically through 
the United Unitarian Appeal; and the 
League Council, at its meeting following 
the Marion Convention, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution unanimously: 


“VOTED: That the Council earnestly 
commends the United Unitarian Appeal 
to the League chapters for support as a 
worthy part of their service to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship as a whole, and urges 
all chapter officers to take an active 
part, and, where necessary or desirable, 
the initiative, in co-operating in their 
respective churches with other interested 
groups and officials in seeing that the 
Appeal is effectively presented to the 
members of the church and receives the 
most whole-hearted support.” 


For Local Work 


The League further recommends to 
its chapters the following chapter objec- 
tives for the year: 

1. To encourage members to cultivate 
and spread knowledge and understand- 
ing of Unitarianism, especially by the 
study of its great leaders and the place 
which the Unitarian church occupies in 
the world today. 

2. To be a helpful arm of the church, 
performing for the church whatever 
service the chapter can do best. 

3. To awaken and encourage interest 
in democracy through the study, by 
chapter members, of local government; 
and through co-operation with the local 
school administration, or Unitarian 
young people’s group, to awaken a 
similar interest among the older pupils, 
or members of the young people’s group. 

4. To increase the effectiveness of the 
Unitarian Service Committee by en- 
couraging personal participation in its 
work at military training camps where 
desired, and by publicising its aims and 
co-operating in its financing. 

Through its New England Committee 
the League sponsored the fall conven- 
tion in New England at Marion on Buz- 
zards Bay. Through similar regional 
committees appointed in the Middle At- 
lantic States and Mid-West areas, plans 
are on foot for conventions later in the 
year for laymen in those sections. There 
will also be another New England Lay- 
men’s Conference in the spring on Sun- 
day, April 12, 1942, in the vicinity of 
Boston. The League will co-operate as 
in the past with laymen’s activities in 
connection with as many of the summer 
Unitarian Leadership Institutes as is 
practicable. 

The monthly luncheons in Boston are 
attracting increased attendance. All 
Unitarian men able to attend are in- 
vited. Formerly held at the Boston City 
Club, this luncheon is now held at the 
Boston Bar Association, 21 School 
Street, on the first Thursday of each 
month. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHY 


At left is a photograph enlarged from 
a snapshot by Mr. Harold W. Austin, 
Brockton, Mass., member of the League 
Council and Executive Committee. He 
is a photographer only by avocation, but 


Laymen’s League Officials: Standing, from left to right—lLeague Secretary 
Richmond H. Sweet; Council Member William L. Harris, Jr.; President Edward P. 
Furber; Publicity Adviser Henry H. Putnam; Vice-President Wiliam Roger 
Greeley; Executive Committee Member Winslow Chase Sisson; Chairman of the 
New England Committee, Frank B. Frederick. Kneeling—Office Secretary Lloyd 
T. Bigelow and Executive Secretary H. Weston Howe. 


a good one. His “bread and butter” job 
is with a brokerage firm in Boston. He 
is chairman of the Brockton City Coun- 
cil and chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of his church—a layman with 
varied church and community interests. 
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WE NEED REGIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


By EDWARD P. FURBER 


TO be an effective aid in the work of 
our Fellowship, the League must 
maintain a real bond of friendship be- 
tween its central organization and its 
chapters throughout our churches—a 
bond of which the rank and file of the 
active members will be conscious. 

In an effort to make this contact more 
vital to all those concerned, and better 
understood locally, the League is in- 
augurating a system of regional commit- 
tees in areas where our chapters are close 
enough together to warrant the hope 
that such a committee can work effec- 
tively. It is our hope that eventually 
we may have such a committee for each 
of the regional areas into which our 
churches are grouped. For the present, 
however, we are establishing only three 
such committees: one for the Mid- 
West, one for the Middle Atlantic 
States, and one for New England. 


Although these committees are ap- 
pointed by the Laymen’s League, we 
have endeavored in their selection to 
take advantage of nominations from the 
areas which they are to serve. The Mid- 
West Laymen’s Committee was nomi- 
nated in its entirety by men present at 
the Laymen’s week-end held in con- 
junction with the Summer Assembly for 
Religious Liberals at Lake Geneva, Wis.; 
and the nucleus of the Middle Atlantic 
States Committee was nominated by the 
men present at the League’s Middle At- 
lantic States Convention held at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Mid-West Committee for 1941- 
42 consists of J. Bryan Allin, Chicago, 
Ill., chairman; Emerson Brandt, Chicago, 
Ill.; Philip S$. Day, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jo- 
seph Otterson, Madison, Wis.; James W. 
’ Steel, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Oswell G. 
Treadway, Chicago, III. 

The New England Committee is made 
up of Frank B. Frederick, Milton, chair- 
man; Henry VY. Atherton, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston; Charles  S. 
Bolster, Cambridge; Danforth B. Lin- 
coln, Milton; Wallace McNaught, 
Dorchester; Winslow C. Sisson, Arling- 
ton; William L. Harris, Jr., Hartford, 
Conn.; Dr. Leslie P. Leland, Worcester; 
Benjamin Shreve, Salem; and John 
Courtland Knowles, Providence, R. I. 


The Middle Atlantic States Commit- 
tee is, at this writing, still in the process 
of formation, although the nucleus 
nominated at Hackley last spring con- 
sisting of Hon. Otto M. Stanfield, All 
Souls’ Church, New York; Percival 
Brundage, Montclair, N. J.; and W. 
Saxon Seward, Esquire, Summit, N. J., 
has already started to work. 
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Each of these regional committees is 
to make recommendations to the League 
Council with regard to League activities 
in its area, and is to supervise such ac- 
tivities as are authorized by the Coun- 
cil in that area. It is to supersede the 
entire system of chapter counselors 
there. Each committee is expected to 
meet at least once or twice a year so 
that the members may have the benefit 
of joint deliberation and the encourage- 
ment of group action. It will endeavor 
to assist both the central organization 
of the League and the men in its area 
to understand their mutual objectives 
and problems and meet them co-opera- 
tively. It should constitute a helpful 
means both of developing a sense of re- 
gional responsibility for the success of 
the Unitarian movement in that area 
and of enabling the men to meet their 
part of that responsibility. 


Various specific activities of these 
committees are reported elsewhere in 
this bulletin. Their ultimate success will 
depend in large part on the support of 
the active men of our churches. I be- 
speak for these committees the sincere 
co-operation of all Unitarians in their 
respective areas. 


WHAT UNITES US? 


Laymen at Marion Discuss 
Statement of Beliefs 


ILLIAM ROGER GREELEY of 

Lexington, Mass., talked on the 
keynote topic before laymen at the New 
England Convention at Marion, on 
Buzzards Bay. He stated that the sub- 
ject “What Unites Us as Unitarians?” 
has been discussed for a considerable 
length of time by a number of Uni- 
tarian men. On Saturday evening he 
outlined the statement of beliefs gen- 
erally agreed upon. Sunday afternoon 
it was discussed in detail by Mr. 
Greeley and the other laymen at the 
Convention. It was understood that the 
statement was not one of required belief 
or one necessarily endorsed by everyone 
in the Unitarian fellowship, but was 
generally representative of the prevail- 
ing point of view. 


The following quotations from the 
statement presented by Mr. Greeley will 
indicate to Unitarian men the basic 
points considered: 

“We stand for a personal religion as 
against a denominational or ecclesiastical 
religion. We hold that religion involves 


emotions, like love and loyalty and pity, 
which can be experienced only by per- 
sons and not by organizations; the per- 
ception of truth and beauty, the fune- 
tion of persons and never of the churches 
and institutions which persons erect; and 
credence and faith, which can be exer- 
cised only by persons and never by a 


church government. 


“We feel that the world and the uni- 
verse in which it floats are a unit—a 
cosmos and not a chaos.’ We feel that 
truth is the understanding of this 
cosmos, that it can be determined only 
by observation and experience; and that 
power is the pulsing of our cosmos and 
is released according to immutable con- 
trols which lie at its heart. 


“We feel that man is part of the world 


of nature and so belongs to a great 


evolving order, with sin as the willful 
failure of individuals to adapt their con- 
duct to their ideals, due to natural and 
not supernatural causes. All the lead- 
ers of men have come into the world 
naturally and have lived natural lives. 
There are no god-men and no wonder- 
working saints. We feel that moral 
progress is the evolving of man toward 
a complete sympathy and co-operation, 
and that meditation and aspiration must 
arise out of inner consciousness without 
compulsion or threat, naturally and 
freely. 


“Therefore, we hold that the most 
important thing in life is the applica- 
tion of these ideals in our communities 
to further the development of our 
cosmos. In addition to works of sym- 
pathy and relief of suffering, we feel it 
our obligation to society to help to pre- 
serve the freedom in religion to which 
our nation is dedicated, and that each 
individual should shoulder his full share 
of civic responsibility.” 

As a result of the discussion, it was 
generally agreed that these beliefs are 
basic in the Unitarian fellowship, and 
also might constitute, in a measure, 
common ground upon which all reli- 
gious-minded people could meet. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
May 17, 1942 


As in the past few years, the League 
will sponsor Laymen’s Sunday in our 
Unitarian churches on the Sunday of 
Anniversary Week, which this year will 
be May 17. This plan is made at the 
suggestion of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, in order to permit some ministers 
from a distance to leave early for the 
May Meetings in Boston, with their 
laymen occupying the pulpits in their 
home churches that Sunday morning. 
In no way does the plan preclude the 
possibility of holding Laymen’s Sunday 


on some other date during the year, ite 


the official Sunday in May is not con- 
venient locally. 


Vy, HAT Unites Us as Unitarians” 

was the theme considered at the 
two-day session of. the New England 
Convention of the League, held this 
year for the first time at Tabor Aca- 
demy, Marion, Mass., on the shores of 
Buzzards Bay, September 13-14. Nearly 
100 men representing 36 churches and 
chapters enjoyed a perfect fall week- 
end in most congenial surroundings, and 
under the inspiring and thought-provok- 
ing leadership of William Roger Greeley 
considered the implications of some of 
the basic principles of Unitarianism on 
which Unitarians throughout the coun- 
try generally are agreed. 

Frank B. Frederick, of Milton, Mass., 
chairman of the New England Commit- 
tee, under whose leadership the conven- 
tion was so successfully planned and ad- 
ministered, presided at the opening ses- 
sion Saturday afternoon, welcoming the 
delegates and introducing the first con- 
vention speaker, Rev. Earl C. Davis, of 
Petersham, Mass. Mr. Davis, who is one 
of the volunteer counselors of the South- 
ern New England Council, described the 
work of that body, under the general 
heading of “Promoting Unitarianism in 
New England.” 

At the dinner Saturday evening, 
President Furber outlined the objectives 
of the League for the coming year which 
are described in detail on the first page 
of this bulletin. Captain W. Huston 
Lillard, headmaster of Tabor for the 
past 25 years, spoke informally. He gave 
a most entertaining and informative his- 
tory of the school and its close associa- 
tion with the town of Marion and the 
liberal principles for which the local 
church stood. Captain Lillard was the 

_ genial host throughout the weekend, 
~ and his hospitality gave flavor to the 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


at Tabor Academy, Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 


convention and was much appreciated 
by all. To show that the feeling was 
mutual, he extended an invitation to the 
League to come to Marion again next 
year. This suggestion has been promptly 
and favorably acted upon by the New 
England Committee. 

One of the high points of the two 
days was the hour’s “cruise” on Buz- 
zards Bay Sunday morning before 
church on the 90-foot Academy schooner 
Tabor Boy. This proved just an ap- 
petizer for a more prolonged taste of 
that experience at next year’s conven- 
tion. 

The Sunday church service was held 
in the Memorial Unitarian Church in 
nearby Fairhaven, with Rev. Wilburn 
B. Miller, minister of the church, con- 
ducting the service, and Rev. Walton 
E. Cole, newly called from Toledo to 
the pulpit of the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, preaching the convention sermon on 
the subject: “Religion: Comfort or 
Challenge?” 

A summary of quotations from Mr. 
Greeley’s address of Saturday evening 
is given on the opposite page. On Sun- 
day afternoon the final session dealt 
with the subject “How To Use Our 
Unity.” Mr. Greeley presided at the 
session and clarified some of the prac- 
tical aspects of using the statement of 
faith as a topic for general discussions 
in local chapters and other groups. Some 
of the men made a plea for printing 
and distributing it as a tract, but Mr. 
Greeley and others felt that the subject 
should first receive more consideration 
in local chapters, and if possible at 
meetings outside New England. 

To form a starting point, the League 
has mimeographed a limited supply of 
“What Unites Us,” and will mail a few 


copies, on request, to any chapter or 
other Unitarian organization which 
wants to bring the matter before its 
group and report its findings to the 
League. 

The weather being fine, the laymen 
at Marion decided to meet outdoors 
Sunday afternoon on the terrace of 
Tabor Academy, to discuss the basis for 
unity in belief presented by Mr. 
Greeley. Shortly after convening, we 
noticed a flock of geese passing over. 
Apparently seeing there was something 
good going on they didn’t want to miss, 
the flock circled back and settled on the 
beach directly in front, scarcely fifteen 
feet from the terrace. 

During the whole discussion our 
feathered friends remained there, silent 
and apparently attentive. When, after 
more than an hour of debate, the lay- 
men’s group reached a reasonable agree- 
ment and were about to adjourn, our 
observing geese also rose as of one mind 
and, in flight formation, departed in per- 
fect unity—we hope completely sold on 
the basic ideas of belief. 


Deo you know 


the Division of Education of 
the A.U.A. has established 8 
new Teacher Training Institutes 
in the last 4 years? 


the A. U. A. distributes an- 
nually 250,000 free pamphlets 
to persons searching for an ade- 
quate religious philosophy? 

Your support of the United 
Unitarian Appeal will help this 
program! 
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Layment League Bulletin 
GENERAL LAYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS 


LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELD 


Out1o VaLLEyY CONFERENCE. For sev- 
eral years laymen have held annual 
family gatherings in different Indiana 
state parks. This year, the weekend of 
Sept. 27-28, they met at Spring Mill 
Park. Under the leadership of President 
William R. Warner, Jr., of Cincinnati, 
those attending from League chapters 
and churches in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana enjoyed a stimulating and in- 
spiring program. Robert A. Black, lead- 
ing Cincinnati attorney, talked on the 
relationship between religion and capi- 
talism. Dr. George H. Reavis, Assistant 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Public 
Schools, led a round table on “Hemi- 
spheric Solidarity.” Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank of St. Louis conducted the Sun- 
day morning church service. 


Otp Cotony Feprration. This Fed- 
eration of laymen from Unitarian 
churches and League chapters on the 
South Shore of Massachusetts held its 
first bi-monthly at Rockland, with Rev. 
Walton E. Cole of the Second Church, 
Boston, as guest speaker. Later meet- 
ings will be held at Brockton, Middle- 
boro, Eastondale, and North Easton. 
Professor Anton DeHaas, of Harvard 
College, and Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, 
of Medford, will be speakers. 


New Cuaprers ANd Orricers. Al- 
ready three new chapters have affiliated 
with the League under the new group 
membership plan: Bloomington, III, 
Grosse Point, Mich., and Baltimore, Md. 
New groups and their officers are: 
Bloomington, Ill—President, Julius P. 
Klemm; Vice President, A. D. Cowan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. M. T. Town- 
send. Grosse Pointe, Mich—President, 
John McPherson; Vice President, Sta- 
vert Hudson; Secretary, Fred Schu- 
mann; Treasurer, Fred J. Jones. Balti- 
more, Md., Men's Club—President, 
Pasquale Tallarico; Secretary, James 
Bellingham; Treasurer, Paul Yeager. 


NEWS ABOUT SPEAKERS 
AND SUBJECTS 


The first chapter out with printed 
year’s program is at the First Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. Discussion of the 
general theme, “Religious Experience for 
the Child, Youth, and Adult,” was 
launched at the first meeting, October 
14. Professor Robert Ulich of the De- 
partment of Education, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School, opened the series. 


First chapter to open the season was 
Seattle, Wash., September 3. Donald C. 
Pennell and Hayden Mills submitted 
papers on Unitarian history in Europe 
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and the United States. Two days later 
the Hosmer Chapter, Berkeley, Calif. 
met. Dr. William Ritter, L. E. Bloch- 
man, and Dr. E. T. Williams, older 
members of the chapter, talked from ex- 
perience on “My Philosophy of Life.” 
Detroit chapter’s first supper was ad- 
dressed by William Lovett, Secretary of 
the Detroit Citizen’s League, on “What 
Can Christian Citizens Do?” 


Sitmulating discussions: “One 'Tax or 
a Thousand — Which?” discussed by 
Charles H. Ingersoll, at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Taxation also discussed at the First 
Church of Louisville, Ky., by N. G. 
Rochester of the Miscellaneous Tax Di- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
“The Chinese Situation Today” was 
presented at the First Church at Cin- 
cinnati, O., by Mrs. Jian H. Chen. 
“Newspapers — Fact and Fiction” was 
discussed at Medford, Mass., by George 
k. Rugg, of the Boston Herald. 


Luncheon meetings: Milwaukee chap- 
ter resumed its weekly series each 
Thursday; an evening dinner meeting 
later had a talk by Dr. Ellis E. Jensen, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Round 
Table of Christians and Jews. Laymen 
at Dallas, Tex., also started out with 
“Laymen’s Round Table,” at luncheons 
the first and third Tuesday of the 
month. The First Church chapter at 
Philadelphia is starting a series of in- 
formal luncheons each Tuesday, in ad- 
dition to monthly supper meetings. Its 
October program was a Town Meeting 
discussion of “American Foreign Policy, 


What Shall It Be Today?” with Hay- 


ward H. Coburn, Allen S. Olmstead, and_ 


Ward D. Kerlin as speakers. Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin acted as moderator. 
The neighboring Germantown Chapter 
started the year with a dinner featuring 
Capt. John Craige, noted military an- 
alyst. Subject: “Blitzed.” At the na- 
tion’s capital, laymen’s chapter enter- 
tained Dr. William Leiserson, member 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
His subject: “Labor and the Defense 
Program.” 


Three laymen’s organizations enter- 
tained President Furber of the Laymen’s 
League as guest speaker:—at the First 
Church, Dorchester; Concord, Mass.; 
and Winchester, Mass. 


Attractive printed programs from the 
men’s clubs of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, have been received; 
also from the men’s club of the Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, Mass. At Arling- 
ton Street, Dr. Charles E. Park of First 
Church, Boston, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Clipper Ships.” At Newton 
October meeting was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Curtis M. Hilliard of Simmons 
College. Subject: “Men and Microbes.” 


Other varied subjects. At Needham, — 


Mass., Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer-spoke on 
“The. Dutch East Indies and Their | 
Place in the Present World Conflict”; 
San Francisco, Dr. Harry A. Shuder 
spoke on “Men and Morale”; at Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., Allen W. Rucker, © 
author and advertising executive, spoke 
on “Labor’s Road to Plenty”; at All 


_Souls’ Church, N. Y., Rev. Howard L. 


Brooks described “The Work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee Abroad”; at 
Melrose, Mass., Fred J. Wallace, famous 
diver, discussed “Deep Sea Diving”; at 
Montreal, Canada, Charles Savage, 
Junior High School Principal, analyzed 
“Education in Quebec”; at Worcester, 
Mass., Dr. Leon A. Stortz gave a talk 
on “A Fishing Trip in South American 
Waters,” illustrated by colored movies. 


League Chapter Dues reduced by con- 
stitutional amendment adopted at An- 
nual Meeting. The new schedule of 
dues payable by each chapter on group 
basis, to the central organization, is as 
follows: membership under 20—$5.00; 
20 to 35—$7.50; 36 to 50—$10.00; 51 to 
75—$15.00; 76 to 100—$20.00; 101 to 
125—$25.00; 126 to 150—$30.00; 151 to 
175— $35.00; 176 to 200—$%40.00; over 
200—$50.00. 

Chapter treasurers are asked to pay 
dues for the fiscal year to April 30, 
1942, now, if dues were held pending 
passage of the amendment. 


In New York City, October 9, Vice- 
President Everett Moore Baker of the 
American Unitarian Association  ad- 
dressed men from Unitarian churches in 
the metropolitan area. A dinner was 
held at Stouffer’s Restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue, under the auspices of the 
League’s Middle Atlantic States re- 
gional committee. 


Mr. Frank H. Sprague, a noted lec- 
turer, talked before the Unitarian Men’s 
Club at Jamaica Plain on the possible 
conditions following a termination of the 
present World War. He suggested a 
probable co-operative democracy might 
be generally accepted as the basis of 
economic conduct. 


De You Kuouw 


that the League has purchased 
and is mailing this issue of the 
Register to all League members? 
Another case of co-operation be- 
tween the League and other de- 
nominational agencies in creat- 
ing a united front. 


Back the United Unitarian 
Appeal. 


Keeping Democracy Alive 


By WALTON E. COLE 


ee eee 
Reinier 


[F the first casualty of war is truth, 

the second victim is tolerance. Wood- 
row Wilson was grimly aware of this 
tragic fact. In a conference with Frank 
Cobb, editor of the New York World, 
on the night before he asked Congress 
for a declaration of war against Ger- 
many, Wilson said: “Once lead this 
people into war and they'll forget there 
ever was such a thing as tolerance.” 

We have reason to be concerned now 
about the growth of the “anti” spirit 
in America. One of the nation’s best- 
known columnists recently published an 
analysis of the mail which came to his 
desk. He reported that after he had 
discarded all of the anonymous letters 
of personal abuse, the pile of cor- 
respondence which remained was far 
more bitter, intolerant, and hateful than 
was the case with the mail he had re- 
ceived during World War I. 

My own experience in the months of 
a radio campaign dedicated to practical 
tolerance and democracy compels me to 
confirm that news commentator’s con- 
clusion. Thousands of the letters from 
my radio listeners revealed a belligerent 
bitterness, an irrational “anti” attitude 
which was appalling. There is ample 
evidence that you could fill the largest 
auditorium in most American cities night 
after night with violent “anti” meetings. 

It will not suffice to deplore this all 
too apparent relishing of savage denun- 
ciation and vituperation. We are deal- 
ing with a very real human characteris- 
tic—the love of hate. It is time that we 
engaged seriously in a co-operative ef- 
fort to appeal to another human charac- 
teristic—compassion for the hated, and 
justice for the oppressed. A program of 
constructive action to offset the conse- 
quences of destructive intolerance is im- 
perative. 

But before any such program can hope 
for success, there must be a greater 
awareness of the need for defense 
against the national disintegration which 
would be the inevitable result of any 
continued campaign of racial, religious, 
or social prejudice. There is just enough 
truth in the boast which Goebbels made 
to Hermann Rauschning to occasion 
grave concern. Said Hitler’s propaganda 
chief: “Nothing will be easier than to 
produce a bloody revolution in North 
America. No other country has so many 
social and racial tensions. We shall be 
able to play on many strings there.” 

It has been pointed out that America 
can stand a certain amount of prejudice 
just as the human body can tolerate a 
limited quantity of poison, but the dose 
must not be increased beyond a certain 
- point. It is apparent to any observer 


not completely blinded by wishful-think- 
ing that the dosage of the poison of in- 
tolerance in America is getting close to 
the danger point. Let it be understood 
that the poison analogy is more than a 
convenient figure of speech. Psychia- 
trists declare that intolerance must be 
regarded as a medical and health prob- 
lem as well as a religious and political 
one. Intolerance in “full bloom,” we are 
told, may completely wreck the person- 
ality. When the grip of intolerance is 
strong and persistent the intellectual 
functions become so delusional and dis- 
torted that actual insanity may result. 

No page in contemporary history is 
darker than the one which chronicles the 
Nazi-promoted pestilence of anti-Semi- 
tism. Hitler found that the two most 
deadly anti-Semitic poisonous elements 
were the lie, “Nur die Juden wollen den 
Krieg” (only the Jews want war), and 
the mythical legend of Jewish “control 
of the world.” 

In recent months these vicious legends 
have been circulated in America. The 
Lindbergh speech at Des Moines is a 
glaring example. It is not the purpose 
of this article to connect Lindbergh with 
Hitler nor to impugn the former air- 
hero’s motives. To call Lindbergh the 
“loony eagle” only serves to increase the 
intolerance in America. The problem 
created by certain portions of that ad- 
dress will not be solved by an anti- 
Lindbergh campaign. The real ques- 
tion which presents itself to us is this: 
what can we do now as an antidote to 
the poison which entered the body of 
America as the result of Lindbergh’s un- 
warranted assertion that the Jews were 
a “danger to this country’? 

The almost universal protest through- 
out America against that portion of 
Lindbergh’s Des Moines address served 
one useful purpose. It was a warning 
to others who aspire to national leader- 
ship that to appeal to unjust racial or 
religious prejudice is to forfeit any 
claim for such leadership. 

The effective antidote to Lindbergh’s 
unjust charge that “Their [the Jews’] 
greatest danger to this country lies in 
their large ownership and influence in 
our motion pictures, our press, our radio, 
and our Government,” is to point out 
the mythical character of such a sweep- 
ing statement. 

An ‘editorial in the October 1 issue of 
Advance presents an admirable factual 
answer to Lindbergh’s false charges: 
“The only Jew in the cabinet is Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. In a list of 29 of the 
most prominent  interventionists .. . 
only two are Jewish, the others being 
racially of Dutch, British, Irish, and 


German extraction, or descendents of 
the oldest American families. The largest 
newspaper chains (Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard) and the big news services 
(Amps User. sand IeNeS;) “are not 
Jewish. The New York Times is Jew- 
ish owned (one might wish for more 
Jewish ownership if it made all papers 
as good), but its editorial board is pre- 
dominantly Gentile; and of outstanding 
interventionist papers (a formidable list) 
only one, the Washington Post, is of 
Jewish management. Of the big radio 
networks, N. B. C. has a non-Jewish 
president and only two of the 26 direc- 
tors and members of its advisory coun- 
cil are Jewish. C. B. S. has a Jewish 
president but a minority of Jews on its 
board, and Mutual, a co-operative sys- 
tem, has as one of its stockholders the 
isolationist Chicago Tribune. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out that the so-called 
‘Jewish-controlled’ movies are actually 
controlled by banks which are not Jew- 
ish-controlled.” 

Another valuable approach is that of 
public appreciation of constructive Jew- 
ish leaders or those of any other reli- 
gious or group influence in American 
life. Rev. Leslie Pennington’s sermonic 
tribute to the late retired Justice 
Brandeis is an excellent example of this 
method. 


Anti-Semitism is but one of the many 
attempts to rally people around their 
hates. There are many other such ef- 
forts. In general, our churches and their 
constituent organizations should serve 
as constructive centers rallying people 
around their positive loyalties. We need 
a vigorous program of pro-democracy. 
The Young People’s society «in one of 
our Unitarian churches has chosen for 
its theme this year “The River of 
Democracy,” “to find some way in which 
we can assert our liberalism more ac- 
tively than just attending meetings.” 

Such a program might well be du- 
plicated in churches throughout the na- 
tion. As a practical manual of tech- 
niques by which we can “assert our 
liberalism more actively than just at- 
tending meetings,” I suggest Speak Up 
for Democracy, by Edward L. Bernays, 
Viking Press. Other valuable books for 
individual and group reading are Now 
We Must Choose, by Henry N. Wieman, 
Macmillan Co., which sets forth a valid 
faith for democracy; and The Heritage 
of America, by Commager and Nevins, 
Little, Brown and Co., an anthology of 
narratives of the American tradition. 
Groups interested in the specific problem 
of the cause and cure of anti-Semitism 
will find the volume Antisemitism by 
Hugo Valentin, Viking Press, of help. 

We of the liberal churches dare not 
content ourselves with the condemnation 
of the pollution of the river of Ameri- 
can democracy. We must act to prevent 
the poisoning of the stream of our na- 
tional life. And we must act now, for 
it is later—much later—than we think! 
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UNITARIAN churches in all parts of 

the country have worked out many 
practical and significant ways of being 
active parts of the American Unitarian 
Association, and helping their members 
feel a part of the larger fellowship. 
For the most part, these various plans 
have been initiated by the churches 
themselves and show a loyal and cre- 
ative interest, not only in using the sery- 
ices and suggestions of the Association 
of which they are members, but also in 
contributing to those ideas and that 
work. 

“A. U. A. Sunday” is a new date on 
church calendars. It was first observed, 
as far as our knowledge goes, at Law- 
rence, Mass., some eight years ago. On 
that occasion, according to Rev. Herman 
F. Lion, then the minister, A. U. A. 
officials were invited out to present the 
work of the Association both from the 
pulpit and in later discussion. The 
morning service was followed by a din- 
ner, after which the guest from head- 
quarters spoke informally. This has be- 
come a regular feature on the Lawrence 
calendar. 

Last March Mr. George G. Davis, 
Director of the Association’s Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance, was invited to occupy the 
pulpit at the morning service, and to 
take part in the afternoon discussion. 
The meetinghouse was filled. Mr. Davis 
reviewed the work of the A. U. A. since 
1937, and dinner was served by a ca- 
terer. The President of the Board of 
Trustees reported the results of the Evy- 
ery Member Canvass which had been 
taken the previous Sunday. Mr. Davis 
was called upon to speak informally 
about church financing. Doubtless next 
season A. U. A. Sunday will be held in 
advance of the Every Member Canvass. 

Marlborough, Mass., recently called 
Mr. Lion to its ministry, and he has in- 
troduced A. U. A. Sunday there with 
the same good results observed in his 
former parish in Lawrence. Mr. Davis 
was again the speaker. 


Extending A.U.A. Sundays 


Dedham, Mass., introduced a more 
extensive program in February of this 
year. Dr. Everett Moore Baker was 
invited to present the work of the 
A. U. A. from the pulpit at the morning 
service. Dinner was served in the Par- 
ish House by a caterer, and then motion 
pictures of Beacon Street headquarters 
were shown, which had been taken by 
the Minister of the Dedham Church, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. Mr. Davis 
was called upon to speak informally 
and to meet with the Parish Committee 
for a discussion of church finances; he 
was also asked to return at a later date 
to help plan the Every Member Can- 
vass, 

West Roxbury, New Orleans, and Ok- 
lahoma City now include A. U. A. Sun- 
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WE ARE THE A.U.A. 


day on their calendar. Dr. Baker was 
the speaker at these churches last year. 


Other churches have discovered the 
value of keeping the A. U. A. in cur- 
rent thought and emphasizing the rela- 
tionship between themselves and the 
larger fellowship by frequent announce- 
ments and calendar notices. The First 
Parish in Brookline puts on its calen- 
dar, directly under its title, these lines: 
“Affiliated with the American Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches.” 
Waltham for many months carried a 
line on every calendar: “The Church is 
affiliated with the American Unitarian 
Association.” In addition, its calendar 
a year ago carried a page summary of 
“Our Church and the A. U. A.” 

“For these, and vastly greater serv- 
ices, the Association needs our contin- 
ued and increased support. The grow- 
ing influence of liberal religion depends 
on a growing sense of responsibility 
among the established churches. Our 
offering on Palm Sunday should be gen- 
erous beyond what it has been in the 
past.” 


The Year Book of the North Side 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
contains this pertinent statement: “The 
North Side Unitarian Church is a mem- 
ber of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a voluntary organization of 
churches and other religious, educational, 
and philanthropic societies which is not 
only national but international in scope. 
As a member church, we unite in the 
program of the Association, exercise our 
rights and privileges as a voting mem- 
ber church, and support its work with 
contributions of service and money.” 


Many churches: take offerings once a 
year for the benefit of the A. U. A. 
In Worcester, Mass., for example the 
Easter offering goes to the A. U. A., 
and is announced in the calendar by 
the minister, as “The Easter Offering.” 

“Next Sunday our Offering will go to 
the American Unitarian Association for 
the furtherance of its fine work of ex- 
tending and strengthening liberal reli- 
gion in this country. 


“Considering the size of our church, 
the money we pledge for this work is 
none too much, and I hope that all who 
are here next Sunday will come pre- 
pared to give generously, and I hope 
that all who are not to be here next 


Sunday will respond generously and 
promptly to the postal card which they 
will receive this week. 

“T hope and pray that no one will 
be of those who, because they can give 
but little, give nothing. Every one of 
us can give something. ‘Wheie there’s 
a will there’s a way, and I hope the 
will is in all of us to give as much as 
we can to this necessary work. 


“The Appeal Folder which you find in 
the pews today tells you the story of 
the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. It is the central agency of 
our far-flung democracy of churches in 
this country. It is'at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. You might advantageously 
visit it. If you should, you would find 
activity on all six floors which is essen- 
tial to the furtherance of our churches 
and their faith on this continent.” 


The First Parish in Dorchester pub- 
lished this fall its Parish List, which 
not only gave a complete registry, with 
names and addresses, of all the church 
staff, and church members, and descrip- 
tions of organizations and their officers, 
but also a history of the parish and 
three pages describing the divisions and 
departments of the A. U. A., how it has 
helped the church, and what services 
and personnel are available to the 
church. 


Using the Family Plan 


One of the active and _ progressive 
ways in which churches are sharing the 
work and ideals of the A. U. A. is their 
voluntary support of the Christian Reg- 
ister, the official journal of the Uni- 
tarian church. 

In Plainfield, N. J., for example, a 
Christian Register club has been formed. 
To become a member a person must 
subscribe to the Register. The pro- 
grams are based on discussions of cur- 
rent articles in the Register, and con- 
tests and studies also based on the 
Register enliven the meetings. 

The First Parish in Waltham named 
as one of its regular parish committee 
appointments a Christian Register rep- 
resentative to secure subscriptions for 
the Register. Such appointments have 
also been made in other churches, and 
in some churches individuals have vol- 
unteered to be the Christian Register 
representative in the community. 

“The family plan,” by which if every 
member family in the parish subscribes 
to the Register through the church, the 
church is billed for those subscriptions 
at the rate of $1 a year instead of 
$1.50, minus a 10% premium, has just 
been adopted by the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Here the church itself is paying for six 
months’ subscription for all its families. 

Now with the launching of the new .- 
and constructive United Appeal, churches 
throughout the country are again show- 
ing their initiative and loyalty and part- 
nership in the A. U. A. 


_service. 


The Growing Student Christian Movement 
in New England 


"THREE hundred students from 41 
New England colleges and youth or- 


‘ganizations are a group with tremendous 


potential power. For the past several 
years the June Conference of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in New Eng- 
land at Camp Oatka on Sebago Lake, 
Maine, has brought together these rep- 
resentatives of the student life of New 
England. This Conference, however, and 
the mid-winter Northfield Conference, 
which gathers 250 students from 20 
schools and colleges of the Connecticut 
Valley, are the flowering of the continu- 
ing work and interest of students in the 
endeavor to apply their religious con- 
victions to the many problems of their 
confused world. 

Recently 45 student leaders of campus 
Christian Associations and _ organized 
church groups met at Senexet Pines to 
make plans for the coming year. There 
the details for varied programs were dis- 
cussed and formulated. 

The Student Christian Movement in 
New England is a fellowship of students 
and their associates united in their de- 
sire to understand the Christian faith 
and to live the Christian life in realistic 
awareness of the needs of the day. In 
its organizational aspect the Movement 
is the co-operative agency through 
which students in the Christian Associa- 
tions of the New England Colleges 
carry on their work. It represents the 
studenteyeul. G. A., YoW. C..A., and 
the student workers of all the major 
denominations, as well as representatives 
of the college chapels and administra- 
tive offices. 


The continuing program of the 
Movement is organized in several Com- 
missions. ‘The membership of these 
Commissions is composed of student 
delegates and their advisers. 


A Commission on Religious Resources 
and Worship is at work developing 
special literature for the use of mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, and for the institution and im- 
provement of student services on the 
campuses. 

A Commission on the Church studies 
the heritage, tradition, and contributions 
of the several denominations, with an 
emphasis on strengthening the loyalty 
of the student members to their own 
churches, and discovering channels for 
their activity so that they may become 
more valuable churchmen. 


One of the most representative Com- 
missions the last few years has been the 
one on Community Relations and 
Labor. This Commission has studied 
thoroughly the problems of rural life 
in New England, and has made definite 
recommendations and suggestions for 
outlining techniques for community 
One of the special problems 


studied was housing, with emphasis on 
the needs of most New England cities. 
Members of the Commission have made 
frequent field trips, studying particular 
situations, and last spring met in con- 
ference in Boston for a series of Round 
Table discussions, meetings, and a study 
of the Boston slums and one of the new 
Federal Housing projects. 

In all this work the objective is to 
understand social changes in, the light 
of Christian values, and to participate 
in these changes as the human values 
involved seem to demand. Special study 
and activity have centered around the 
repeal of the Teachers’ Oath Law in 
Massachusetts, and specific methods of 
non-violence in social change. Out of 
this Commission have been organized 
several groups of students who have 
during summer vacations lived and 
worked together, studying conditions of 
under-privileged people in the slums of 
large cities.. The college students feel 
that the spiritual concern for brother- 
hood inescapably includes the problem 
of bread. 

The Peace Commission is constantly 
at work studying the causes of war and 
endeavoring to discover the road to a 
permanent world order. Programs have 
centered around special occasions such 
as Armistice Day. The Movement 
stands for freedom of conscience; there- 
fore it has participated in the efforts 
which have resulted in securing for 
conscientious objectors alternate courses 
to military training in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. In this 
work the Movement stands for the 
widest and fullest co-operation with all 
concerned agencies in a united front for 
peace. 

The Inter-Faith Commission is the 
organized channel on the campuses of 
New England colleges through which a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of the values of the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish religions can be ob- 
tained. From time to time this Com- 
mission sponsors intercollegiate confer- 
ences in this field. 


Student leaders 
of Christian 
groups meet at 
Senexet Pines 


Other Commissions of the Movement 
include Education for Marriage, Race 
Relations, and the World Christian 
Community. 

The Student Christian Movement ac- 
cepts as its policy the responsibility for 
clarifying the implications of current 
economic and political trends in the light 
of the Christian ethic. It accords full 
liberty to its Commissions to prepare 
and adopt statements of ethical belief 
and to use these as measuring-rods for 
the evolution of existing institutions, 
movements, and techniques of social 
change. It does not, however, commit 
itself as a whole, nor does it require as 
a condition of membership the ac- 
ceptance of any one political or economic 
creed. Its statement of purpose, “The 
Student Christian Movement in New 
England is a fellowship of students who 
are committed to the will of God in 
the building of new individuals and a 


Do you know 


the Young People’s Religious 


Union and the Youth Commis- 
sion of the A.U.A. give to col- 


lege students a religion con- 
sistent with their scientific edu- 
cation? 


Your support of the United 
Unitarian Appeal will help this 
work! 


new society based on the growing in- 
sights and faith of the Christian com- 
munity,” is likewise sufficiently broad 
to include all who are striving for the 
building of the Kingdom of, God on 
earth. 

The direction and the organizational 
leadership of the Movement is given by 
Mr. Wilmer J. Kitchen and Miss Edith 
M. Lerrigo from the Headquarters Of- 
fice, 167 Tremont Street, Boston. Rev. 
Sidney Lovett, Chaplain of Yale Uni- 
versity, is Chairman of the General 
Committee, of which Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation is a member. Mr. Stephen H. 
Fritchman serves as a member of the 
Advisory Adult Council. 

E. M.B. 
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A Man of Integrity 


Autobiography. By Eric Gui. 
York: Devin-Adair Co. $3.50. 


When Eric Gill died just a year ago, 
at the age of fifty-eight, it is doubtful 
whether, in his native England or in 
this country, more than a few score of 
specialists cared at all, or even heard, 
about this event. Yet I, for one, suspect 
that within another fifty or hundred 
years this man will be considered one of 
the few really sane and integrated hu- 
man beings of his time. 


New 


Being sane in a world of lunatics 
means an unending fight. From this Gill 
never fled—though he chose to call his 
battles “escapades.” His father was an 
impoverished non-conformist parson who 
took his large family from the squalor 
of Brighton to the order of Chichester, 
and also into the Church of England. 
Young Gill was put into an art school, 
from which he rebelled, to become an 
ecclestiastical architect’s apprentice in 
London. It didn’t take him long to dis- 
cover the fraudulence of this work, and 
with the help of Edward Johnston he 
became a_ letterer and tombstone- 
carver. In England this meant a social 
decline; to Gill, to whom such consider- 
ations meant nothing, it meant lifelong 
independence. (This book is crammed 
with implications, and here is one for 
teachers, young artists, and others.) 


Soon he was exploring and “escaping” 
from such things as the Church of Eng- 
land, Fabian socialism, industrial “civili- 
zation,” the Arts and Crafts movement, 
the world of “fine” and expensive art for 
art’s sake, etc. Besides carving tomb- 
stones, he was branching out into sculp- 
ture, type-design, wood-engraving, archi- 
Sie 
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tecture. 
dozen sparkling and acid little books on 
the frauds and fallacies of our so-called 
civilization. It was not in odd moments 
that he was a notable husband, father, 
grandfather, and master of apprentices. 

In 1913 Gill became a Roman Cath- 
olic. To him this was the most im- 
portant event of his life. He records 
everything that happened later in a 
“Postscript.” If one considers this con- 
version a very peculiar coming-of-age, 
the emphasis is just. As a conversion, I 
for one do not consider it either typical 
or significant. “I invented the Roman 
Catholic Church,” he says. “The more 
I inquired into it, the more I discovered 
that, in spite of many necessary altera- 
tions in detail, the thing I had invented 
and the real thing were identical.” Well, 
other facts and prejudicies quite aside, 
Gill’s own record does not suggest any 
such identity. 

This extraordinary “invention,” all 
his rebellions, “escapades,” and “crab- 
bings,” and all his many eccentricities 
—a sane man today must inevitably 
seem very eccentric—must not suggest 
that Gill was a sour little misfit and 
egoist. He was a big man, of warmth, 
humor, modesty, tolerance, and great 
joy in living. He was above all ex- 
tremely pure and solid. His only ambi- 
tion was “to make a cell of good living 
in the chaos of our world”; to do “some- 
thing towards re-integrating bed and 
board, the small farm and the workshop, 
the home and the school, earth and 
heaven.” In this ambition he succeeded 
well enough, I think, to make most of 
us look rather shoddy and disintegrated. 

Gill was too true an artist to do any- 
thing badly, including writing, but he 
was much more of a man, thinker, and 
manual artist than writer. Hence his 
writing has more force than structure 
and style. I don’t feel that he had the 
same respect for words that he had for 
stone, wood, and ink. So this is not a 
great book: rather is it the most in- 
teresting of the books of a great man. 
It may even be that artists and critics 
will say much the same of his sculp- 
tures, engravings, and so on. Who cares? 
The works illustrated in this book are 
various and interesting, but do not in 
my opinion adequately represent his 
work as a whole. The Museum of 
Modern Art really should put on a big 
Gill exhibition. 

CuarLes ALLEN SMART 


Your support of the United 
Unitarian Appeal extends your 
Religious Horizons! 


In odd moments he wrote a- 


Helpful 
Christian Truth 
in History. By 
HuGcu Muter. 
New York: 
Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 


Christian Truth in History is a book 
that will serve as an antidote to the 
pessimistic mood which has overtaken 
so many of our contemporaries. The 
author is no diagnostician of surface 
symptoms: having spent some time in 
a German concentration camp, he 
writes as one who has both seen and 
felt the convulsions heaving our world. 
It is the sort of book that ought to be 
the undergirding of all who are con- 
cerned about a spiritual interpretation 
of history. The four concluding chap- 
ters, “A Christian Society,” “The Hu- 
man and the Divine,” “The Christian 
Concept of Nature,’ and “Religion in 
the Future,” lift one “above the battle,” 
where one can see mankind working co- 
operatively with something vastly more 
than irritated mind and nervous chemi- 
cals. 

There is an audacity about the book, 
the net result of which is the opening 
of one’s eyes so that one beholds an al- 
together new set of forces at work in 
the world. In his audacity the author 
does not abdicate his reason and be- 
come unrealistic; indeed, he is never 
more realistic than when he says, “Re- 
ligion is accordingly a deeply intellec- 
tual business. It presupposes the will 
and the ability to reach, by deliberate 
study and reflection, and with the ap- 
plication of every scientific method 
which is more than mere subservience 
to current scientific dogma, an under- 
standing of the largest movement of 
human life. . . . This is the final inten- 
tion of religion, that it makes you and 
me into the arbiters of human destiny, 
consciously and deliberately and intelli- 
gently determining the future evolution 
of human society and human life.” 


W. WaAvLpemar W. Arcow 


For the Boys to Sing 


The Hymnal, Army and Navy. Edited 
by Ivan L. Bennetr. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The Hymnal, Army and Navy, com- 
piled by a committee of chaplains, is — 
of unusual interest. It includes excel- 
lent orders of service and_ responsive 


readings for Protestants; an outline form 
of the Mass, in English, and devotional 
offices for Catholics; and a fourth order 


of worship with the Hebrew passages | 


transliterated. While the Protestant 
‘services are definitely orthodox in tone, 
including both the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds, the prayers and other 
passages are of fine quality, and the 
compilers show wide acquaintance with 
the best of modern devotional literature. 
So far as this reviewer knows, the book 
is unique in providing Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish services within a sin- 
gle pair of covers, and offers a fine 
illustration of inter-church co-operation. 

The services are followed by a collec- 
tion of some 450 hymns, including 
chants, responses, and a few short but 
good anthems. There are a few Latin 
hymns from the Missal; fourteen of the 
best-known Negro spirituals; and a 
varied assortment of the widely familiar 
English classics mingled with a rather 


high proportion of songs of the gospel-. 


hymn type, and a smaller but fairly 
good representation of fine hymns ex- 
pressing the more modern views of re- 
ligion. j 

Fanny Crosby leads the individual 
writers with fourteen hymns, followed 
by Watts with thirteen, and Charles 
Wesley with twelve. American Unitari- 
ans include Hedge, J. H. Holmes (2), 
O. W. Holmes (3), Hosmer, Julia Ward 
Howe, Johnson, H. W. Longfellow and 
Samuel Longfellow with two each, Low- 
ell Sears, T. C. Williams (2), and one 
or two others. 

Probably the selection reflects not un- 
fairly the taste and practice of the 
great mass of Americans interested in 
religious life, and may be regarded as 
skilfully designed to provide the young 
men in the Army and Navy with the 
worship-song to which they are accus- 
tomed. If so, it only serves to show 
how far the general quality of American 
worship-song lags behind the progressive 
religious thought and rising taste of the 
day. The main criticism of the collec- 
tion is that it is overloaded with very 
sentimental and romantic ditties, and 
has a quite insufficient group of virile 
hymns of courage, manly devotion, and 
service. 

The music is about on a level with 
the words. The tunes are almost all 
familiar. There are plenty of good ones, 
some fine ones, and the others at least 
have the merit of being of a popular 
type which the boys will sing with a 
will. It should be added that both serv- 
ices and hymns are remarkably free 
from an objectionable militaristic spirit, 
and that the book could be as well used 
by large civilian groups of mixed types 
as by the Army and Navy. Taken as 
a whole it is a highly creditable produc- 
tion, well adapted to its purpose, and 
for the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing and good will among persons of 
diverse religious backgrounds and train- 
me Henry Wiper Foore 


Jalna 
Once More 


Wakefield’ s 
Course. By 
Mazo De La 
Rocue. Bos- 
ton: Little, 
Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 


The latest volume in the chronicles of 
the Whiteoaks clan—Wakefield’s Course 
—compares favorably with its predeces- 
sors. It is really amazing how their 
author is able to keep up her narrative 
of successive generations of the Jalna 
heritage with no apparent flagging of in- 
terest or originality. Through the years 
she has succeeded in attracting a group 
of readers who, deeply interested in the 
varied experiences of the many descend- 
ants of her original matriarch, hail each 
new record of their doings with some- 
thing like genuine affection. Already so 
far has the Whiteoak saga, in its various 
ramifications, progressed, that a helpful 
prelude to the story is a family tree, giv- 
ing the verisimilitude of reality with 
dates of births and deaths. 


Wakefield’s Course brings the history 
of the House of Jalna down to date. 
Chiefly concerned with certain members 
of the third generation, it pictures their 
lives as affected by present-day world 
conditions, including the second World 
War. The novel contains some vivid 
characterizations, some dramatic in- 
cidents. Not the least of its qualities, 
moreover, is the skill with which its plot 
is so contrived that ample opportunity 
is left for the future continuation of the 
series. 


ARH. 
Filipino Life 
From Carabao to Clipper. By E. K. 
and I. W. Hicpon. New York: 


Friendship Press. 50 cents. 


A straightforward and pleasing de- 
scription of Filipino life written by two 
missionaries, E. K. and I. W. Higdon, 
From Carabao to Clipper should be 
judged within its honest limitations. It 
leaves untouched great trends of peril 
and accomplishment. The Japanese 
menace is dismissed with the observa- 
tion that as there are no more than 
25,000 Japanese in the Islands, they can- 
not be a peril to a population of six- 
teen millions. In view of the towering 
terror of Japan throughout the more 
than seven thousand islands, the obser- 
vation is irrelevant. Again, the authors 
regret that when the famous ship 
Thomas brought over six hundred 
school teachers, another ship had not 
brought an equal number of representa- 
tives of American churches, presumably 
for religious instruction, the implication 
being that the Filipinos were ignorant 


of Christianity. They had been Chris- 
tianized through more than three cen- 
turies. To dismiss the Roman Church 
with the merest mention is an oversight. 
Disapprove of it as one may, it is a 
mighty influence through the Islands. 
The Filipino Independent Church, which 
is nothing less than the Philippine Prot- 
estant Reformation, is given half a 
page. Yet it is wholly indigenous, while 
all the Protestant denominations are 
importations. In the Census of 1939 the 
Roman Church is given 12,603,365 mem- 
bers, the Independent Church 1,573,608, 
while the Protestants of all kinds are to- 
gether given 378,361. Except for pleas- 
ing word pictures of Filipino life the 
book deals with this fraction. 

Accepting the book’s limitations, it is 
worth reading for its descriptions. No 
doubt the writers, like so many others 
of their calling, have unselfishly worked 
hard and long. Their conclusions after 
twenty years merit our respect. This 
country desperately needs information 
about the Philippines. Here is trust- 
worthy testimony. 

Louis C. Cornisu 


The United States Army. By Lr. Cou. 
Eart C. Ewerr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Richly illustrated in both color and 
black and white, and written in lucid, 
soldierlike prose, this book has a signifi- 
cance definitely timely. Packed full of 
information about the fighting forces of 
the Republic, it deserves to be read not 
only by men in the service, but by all 
civilians. 


Above Suspicion. By Heten MacInnes. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
A novel of adventure, timely, clean, 
well-written, calculated to hold the 
reader’s attention to the last page. This 
story of a young Oxford professor and 
his charming wife, caught in the toils of 
the Gestapo, is a genuine thriller. The 
fact that already four printings have 
been completely sold out bears eloquent 
witness to its value. 


Books for the Month 


Living Under Tension. By Harry Em- 
ERSON Fospick. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50. 


This represents a second collection of 
Sunday afternoon radio talks, sermons 
which deal with topics close to every 
person’s innermost thoughts, hopes, and 
troubles. 


Have You a Religion? By Henry 
James Forman. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


Written by a layman who brings a 
fresh outlook to the search for the su- 
preme hygiene of living, believing the 
tragedy today lies in the fact that we 
have minimized spiritual and mental 
health while the basic rules of physical 
health have been discovered. 
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UNITARIANS, AWAKE! 


ig seems an amazing thing that, in a 

period which has seen the triumph 
of liberal religious thought and its gen- 
eral diffusion through the ranks of 
Christian orthodoxy, there should sud- 
denly appear among us, as the most sig- 
nificant phenomenon of the times, a 
full-fledged and militant neo-Calvinism. 
For that is what the theological school 
of Karl Barth in Europe and of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in this country really 
means—a revival of Calvinism of the 
bleakest and blackest type! 

At bottom, of course, this neo-Cal- 
vinistic movement is not amazing at 
all. It is a reflection, perhaps inevi- 
table, of the disillusionment and despair 
of these dreadful days of war. It is a 
collapse of the theological mind under 
the impact of a disaster too great for 
it to sustain. It is the defeatism of the 
spirit before the break-up of a civiliza- 
tion which had been deemed to be eter- 
nal. What we have in the Niebuhrian 
teaching is a renaissance of that pessi- 
mism, or fatalism, which since the days 
of Paul has been the most dangerous 
taint in Christian doctrine. Man is 
evil! The predestination of original sin 
is upon him! His doom is to do no 
‘good, but at the best to make choice 
between evils! Beset by a moral cor- 
ruption which he cannot cure, he can do 
nothing to save the world in time nor 
himself in eternity! His only hope lies 
in the forgiving grace of God which, in 
the Niebuhrian teaching, is as nebulous 
in character as it is fickle in action! 

In this thought we have a complete 
surrender to the tragic and terrible times 
in which we live. The mind in full re- 
treat before the onslaught of the most 
dangerous enemies of the soul that this 
modern age has known! And what are 
we liberals doing to stay this shameful 
rout of the forces of Christian enlight- 
enment? I have been waiting in vain 
for the theologians and _ philosophers 
among us to rise up and smite this reac- 
tionary heresy. I find replies to Nie- 
buhr, all too scant and scattered, to be 
sure, in the writings of our orthodox 
brethren. Professor Case, of Chicago, 
has recently spoken out, and Bishop Ox- 
nam has uttered a clear word. But 
Unitarians, Universalists, Congregation- 
alists seem not to know, or at least to 
care, that Christian liberalism is under 
most serious attack, and the best of 
Christian thought being led back into 
the Dark Ages of theology. It is per- 
haps natural that a new Dark Ages of 
life should be matched by a new Dark 
Ages of thought, but unnatural if it be 
accomplished without protest or reply. 

Unitarian and other liberal churches 
today have the greatest chance for cre- 
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ative thought and leadership that they 
have had since the days of Transcen- 
dentalism. In the face of the black pes- 
simism of this hour, the cowardly sur- 
render of man to his own damnation, 
what a chance to speak again the gospel 
of Channing, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker! Today, as never before, should 
come great preaching. The preaching 
described by Emerson when, in his pro- 
test against a fatalistic interpretation 
of life, he wrote that the true preacher 
is one who makes man “sensible that he 
is an infinite Soul, that the earth and 
heavens are in his mind. . If you 
please to plant yourself on the side of 
Fate,” continued Emerson, “and say, 
Fate is all, then we say, a part of Fate 
is the freedom of man. Forever wells 
up the impulse of choosing and acting 
in the soul. Intellect annuls Fate... . 
Events are our children. The soul of 
Fate is the soul of us.” This is the 
answer, today as yesterday, to the 
dogma of man’s bondage to sin and 
death. 

Reinhold Niebuhr and his arrogantly 
dogmatic neo-Calvinism have brought 
to us a challenge which should usher in 
the greatest Unitarian revival in a hun- 
dred years. If we do not rise to this 
occasion, we deserve to die. 


Joun Haynes Hotmes 


MESSAGE TO RUSSIA 
(THERE should be no difficulty on the 


part of the Soviet Union in meeting 
the reasonable and righteous request of 
the President of the United States that 
a new and better statement of religious 
freedom be incorporated in the Consti- 
tution of that great country. 

In Article 124 of the Constitution it 
is stated, “freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda are recognized for all citizens.” 
By a simple amendment involving only 
two words, the whole situation could be 
made just and acceptable. After “‘free- 
dom of” Jet “religious and” be inserted, 
as follows: ‘Freedom of religious and 
anti-religious propaganda are recognized 
for all citizens.” 

Then Russia would have, in the let- 
ter at least, just what we really have in 
the United States and in Great Britain. 
These two nations, it is true, give no ex- 
plicit recognition to anti-religious propa- 
ganda, but in both countries it is un- 
derstood that anyone may speak, pub- 
lish, and organize against religion. In 
fact. there is considerable opposition to 
religion in principle as well as to 
the creedal statements of the many 
churches. 

One may be, with the complete pro- 
tection of the law, in our land and 


throughout the British Empire, a thor- 
oughgoing and outspoken atheist. The 
right so to be is an unwritten law; in- 
deed, some interpreters would say that 
our Bill of Rights clearly provides for 
such anti-religious freedom when it de- 
clares there shall be no establishment of 
religion. 

We should understand that the foun- 
dation of free government is not reli- 


_ gion, in the usual acceptance of the 
-word, but freedom, including freedom 


in respect to religion. It is freedom that 
is the soul of democracy. 

Having said so much for the right to 
anti-religious freedom, it is required that 
the Soviet Union realize the one-sided 
and intolerable and, in the long run, 


utterly unworkable negative attitude 


toward an indestructible faith innate in 
the constitution of virtually all man- 
kind. This is a believing world. It is 
true in Russia. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of the Church of England (who 
is not to be confused with Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, 
friendly author of The Soviet Power), 
said recently, “The true self of Russia 
has emerged. Could we doubt that with 
this rising of the whole people there 
would come a revival of their deep, in- 
eradicable sense of religion?” 

It is commonly reported that a change 
favorable to religion has been observed 
among the people of the Soviet Union 
for several years. Anti-religious propa- 
ganda has abated. Is it not a propi- 
tious time for Stalin and those who gov- 
ern with him to make the patently ef- 
fectual change which we propose for the 
Constitution? . 

There is another Soviet provision 
which forbids religious instruction to all 
persons under eighteen years of age, but 
if freedom of religious propaganda were 
granted, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the religious nurture of children 
and youth. For what is instruction but 
propaganda? It would be excellent of 
course if the clause against religious in- 
struction were omitted. 

Let the leaders in Russia take coun- 
sel with themselves in this time of 
titanic upheaval. As their armies fight 
heroically’ against the arch foe of the 
world and all its freedoms, the powers 
of the Soviet have it in their hands with > 
one stroke to write two words and win 
the material and moral support of the 
United States willingly and without 
stint. They may also restore interna- 
tional order and become an approved 
nation throughout the world. It is an 
historic opportunity for great destiny, 
by the guaranteeing of the total freedom 
of religion and of the civil liberty which 
would follow after. othed 

Apert C, Dirrrenpach 


To the Register: 
It was very interesting to read the 
sermon by Channing in the August 


Christian Register. It would be for- 
tunate if other printed sermons of this 
nature extant in the United States and 
Canada should be brought to light for 
the centenary of his death next year. 
Judging from the scrappy MS notes of 
Channing that we have here in our 
Meadville Library, he was deeply con- 
cerned with the whole course and por- 
tent of Bonaparte’s conquests, and may 
well have alluded to their exciting story 
in sermons which his literary executor, 
W. H. Channing, saw fit to ignore. 

From his college years to about 1817 
Channing was a steady Federalist, and 
this party’s right wing, led by Fisher 
Ames, wished to take the United States 
into the European struggle against 
Bonaparte. Such participation, however, 
both Jefferson and Madison strongly op- 
posed even to the extent of forbidding 
commerce with Britain and her colonies. 
One thing led to another, and Britain 
and the new republic drifted into an in- 
consequential war which was so futile 
and feeble that the unity and resources 
of our country were not seriously 
jeopardized. Hence we were secure 
against aggressive reaction from Europe 
in the Metternich era, 1815-30, and we 
had a strong basis of unity for the 
enthusiastic virility that expanded so 
momentously into the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Great West after 1815. 

Channing, like all thinkers of the era, 
was deeply moved by the terrific ex- 
ploits of Napoleon’s genius and the re- 
sultant social and political upsets, but 
so far as our present record goes he 
never uttered a word in favor of armed 
participation. In fact, no sooner had 
Noah Worcester published his Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War in 1814 
than Channing congratulated him 
heartily and co-operated with him in the 
formation of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society in 1815. He evidently conceived 
his vocation as a Christian minister to 
be peace, rational conciliation, mutual 
understanding, humanitarian help for 
the weak and defenceless. Hence he dis- 
approved not only of the aggressions of 
the slave power upon Mexico in Texas 
but also of the bellicose threats and 
methods of the abolitionists which were 
a major provocation of the Civil War. 
Instead, he advocated and publicized the 
British method of purchasing, educating. 
and gradually emancipating the negroes 
which, had it been adopted by the politi- 
cal leaders of the United States, would 
have solved the slavery problem without 
the deplorable lacerations and lingering 
resentments of the Civil War. 

The question of literary ethics in- 
_ volved in Mr. Cameron’s substitution of 
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“Hitler” for “Napoleon” and “Nazis” 
for “French,” ete., is serious. I have no- 
ticed of course how some New Thought 
folk change “The Lord is my shepherd” 
to “The Lord is my banker.” I am ac- 
quainted also with the burlesque modifi- 
cations of Kipling’s “If”; but I have 
never seen such treatment of the Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Gettys- 
burg Address or any other classic ut- 
terance that has the reverence of years 
and multitudes. Should not Channing’s 
utterances be held equally sacred by 
Unitarians especially? It would seem 
extraordinary if Mr. Cameron and the 
Editor were to paint a “V” with its dots 
and dashes across the face of Chan- 
ning’s statue opposite Arlington Street 
Church. Why is not the verbal sub- 
stitution in the sermon equally mala- 
droit? The modernized Register has 
appealed to me as an excellent piece of 
work in many ways; but I recall how 
Meet John Doe opens with a_ scene 
where workmen are chiseling out the 
motto: “A free press means a_ free 
people,” the watchword of the old 
Chronicle, and replacing it with “A 
stream-lined newspaper for a stream- 
lined age,” the watchword of the new 
Chronicle owned and operated by the 
Fascist-minded capitalist, D. B. Norton. 
Modernization can be too slick some- 
times! Should a sermon by Channing be 
treated as “campaign oratory”? 


If other sermons of Channing turn up, 
the writer hopes they will be given us 
as he wrote them and not as Mr. 
Cameron and the Editor of the Register 


think he would write them today. After 
all, if we make so free with certain key 
words in his sermon, what is to prevent 
the neo-orthodox from altering other 
key words and representing him as anti- 
liberal? By this policy and procedure 
Channing could be made to say any- 
thing anyone wishes him to say. Why 
would it not be better to print one of 
Mr. Cameron’s own sermons rather than 
have Mr. Cameron open his views to us 
behind the mask of Channing? His ser- 
mons have acknowledged value in them- 
selves; why use the hands of Esau trick? 
As the matter now stands we really do 
not know what Channing said in the 
printed sermon of 1810 found in Mon- 
treal. Would it not be well for the 
Register to publish the sermon exactly 
as it was printed? 

Charles Lyttle 
Meadville Theological School 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 

Mr. Kaucher’s report of the meeting 
of the “Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy, and Religion,” in the October issue, 
surely bore out the charges made at the 
1940 sessions of the same group when 
Mortimer Adler said that the college pro- 
fessors were a greater menace to Ameri- 
can democracy than Hitler and Stalin. 
But Adler said that in such a gathering 
there could be no meeting of minds—he 
was only partly right. Walter Farrel and 
Gerald Phelan excepted, the rest may 
have well agreed on one thing—that 
American intellectuals hate agreement, 
hate first principles, hate disciplined 
thinking. Truly a Thomist world would 
be Hell not only for Charles Hartshorne 
but for most college professors. 

John Clarence Petrie 
Houston, Texas 


‘The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD 


Augustus Mendon Lord, minister 
emeritus of the’ First Congregational So- 
ciety, Unitarian, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, died on September 14 in his 81st 
year. Educated at the Roxbury Latin 
School, Harvard College, and the Har- 
vard Divinity School, he served as min- 
ister of the First Congregational Par- 
ish, Unitarian, in Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, for three years, and then in 1890 
became minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, Unitarian, in Providence. 


By permission, from the Providence 
Evening Bulletin, we reprint the follow- 
ing paragraphs from the leading editorial 
of September 16: 


He was a many-sided man capable of 
profound thought and gifted with rare 
power to interpret that thought clearly. 


It was his effortless clarity and elo- 
quence which made his sermons, and 
even his little wayside conversations, of 
such appeal. That and the immediately 
felt strength and beauty of his char- 
acter. 

If ever a man’s inner spirit shone 
through him, it shone through Dr. Lord, 
through his gracious manner, his kind 
eyes, his distinguished figure. It was 
evident in the warmth of his laugh and 
the richness of his voice. 

It was a spirit which constantly at- 
tested faith in the essential goodness 
and beauty of life, but an extremely 
practical faith which demanded the 
tools with which to move mountains 
and insisted that goodness be organ- 
ized to meet organized evil. It was the 
lofty and unwavering spirit of a truly 
great leader whose memory will long be 
precious in this community. 
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New York's 


¥ Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ‘ ** $3.50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. Newton, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
200 Rooms 


No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


finiel Helleuue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1940 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. Finest quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied. Also family and town histories, 


magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, 

all languages. Send us your list of wants— 

no obligation. We report promptly. Lowest 

prices. Religious Books a Specialty 

(We also supply current books at publishers’ 
prices, postpaid) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., Dept. 25, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines 
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RELIGION 


New York churchwomen of all de- 
nominations will organize Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish church groups for 
aid to China, in the intensified fall cam- 
paign of the Greater New York Women’s 
Committee, United China Relief. Co- 
operating are the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches and representa- 
tives of each denomination and of in- 
dividual churches in Greater New York. 


The Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Erie County announces that it 
“stands squarely” with the Most Rev. 
J. A. Duffy, bishop of the Roman Cath- 
olic Diocese of Buffalo, in his opposition 
to bingo and all other forms of gam- 
bling, says the Christian Advocate. 


The Association of Church Social 
Workers, a professional organization of 
social workers in the employ of churches 


in America, has established a non- 
denominational “Church Social Work 
Placement Bureau.” Operating from 


the association’s national headquarters 
office in Chicago, it will serve as an in- 
terdenominational clearance center be- 
tween church social workers throughout 
the country and institutions seeking such 
workers. 


The Living Church, the weekly “Rec- 
ord of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Episcopal Church,” has 
found it necessary to raise the price of 
subscriptions to $5 each—because of 
“the rising cost of paper and other sup- 
plies, as well as labor and taxes.” But 
it offers to continue subscriptions to 
those who cannot afford more than the 


$4 former rate. This generous offer is 
made possible not only because of a 
small fund available to augment a lim- 
ited number of subscriptions, but also 
because “Members of THE LIVING 
CHURCH FAMILY have a mutual 
confidence with the publisher so that 
each can trust the other implicitly.” 


News releases for busy ministers to 
send to busy editors are being prepared 
by one denomination, for such occasions 
as Rally Days and Annual Missionary 
Sundays. Editors, ministers, and con- 
gregations may not recognize their local 
minister’s style, as the Christian Cen 
tury points out, but the plan may make 
for better church publicity. The Divi- 
sion of Promotion and Publications of 
the American Unitarian Association will 
provide fresh dispatches on order. 


The Bureau of Architecture of the 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica (298 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City) has prepared a circular giving de- 
tailed suggestions for church property 
beautification (10 cents in stamps). 


The Friends Intelligencer announces 
that according to Dr. Samuel Guy In- 
man of the Federal Council of Churches, 
American Jews have given 95 per cent 
of all support for refugee projects in the 
last two years, although only 60 per 
cent of the refugees arriving in the 
United States during that period have 
been Jewish. 


It is encouraging to read that a re- 
cent survey made by the Automobile 


CHRISTIANITY CROSS-EXAMINED 


By WILLIAM FLOYD 
A Humanist catechizes a modernist minister on Biblical 
doctrines and is grilled in return. 
“{ challenge any one to read this book along with the sacred text and 
then affirm his faith in Protestant Christianity.” 


—CuHaAr Les Francis PoTTeR 


“A cogent and informed examination and critique of Christian tradi- 


tion and practice. 
devastating to orthodoxy.” 


“Pleasantly spicy without being irreverent.” 
“As devastating as it is unanswerable. 


field of unbelief.” 


It is lively, humorous and entertaining, as well as 


—Harry ELMER BARNES 
—B. W. Huesscu 


It is a kind of last word in the 
—Joun Haynes HoLtmMes 


Humanist substitutes for Christian doctrines 
Price $2 postpaid, or will be sent on approval . 


ARBITRATOR PRESS 


114 E. 31st St., N. ¥. C. 


: 


Manufacturers Association showed that 
one-fourth of the cars surveyed were 
used regularly in driving to church, with 
the average trip 5.1 miles. New York’s 
Conservator of Petroleum Products may 
therefore launch a “walk to church” 
publicity campaign, as part of the gen- 
eral campaign to save motor fuel. 


Talking books for the blind now com- 
plete include the Complete New Testa- 
ment, in 40 records. Books from the 
Old Testament also recorded are Ruth, 
Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, and 
Nahum. 


In co-operation with the American 
Civil ‘Liberties Union, four cases where 
Jehovah’s Witnesses have been con- 
victed for distributing or selling litera- 
ture without a license will be presented 
this autumn on writs of certiorari be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
These cases, appealed from the highest 
state courts of Massachusetts, Arkansas, 
and Alabama, are the only ones involv- 
ing peddling ordinances which have 
reached the Supreme Court. In nearly 
all other cases lower courts have ruled 
either that the particular ordinance in 
question was not intended to apply to 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, or that to require 
the Witnesses to be licensed would be 


Y.P.R.U. NEWS 


AS’ a partial result of Mr. Stephen H. 

Fritchman’s trip through the west- 
ern groups, two new Y. P. R. U. Feder- 
ations have been organized. The first 
of these is the new Bay Federation, com- 
posed of groups surrounding San Fran- 
cisco. The second is the Pacific North- 
west Federation. This is composed 
mainly of the groups attending Hillock- 
burn Conference at Portland. The lat- 
ter Federation hopes to overcome the 
great distances between groups by using 
the mails, and by using some of the na- 
tional funds allotted to the work out 
there. Mr. Fritchman has also done 
work with the youth of the Icelandic 
Churches in western Canada, and there 
is strong hope that we might have a 
Y. P. R. U. Federation among the young 
people there. 


The National Y. P. R. U. Board of 
Directors got off to a good start with 
its first meeting held in the friendly 
hospitality of the Chelmsford, Mass., 
church. Most important single item to 
come out of the meeting was the estab- 
lishment of a Traveling Library for 


Youth Leaders. The need for such a 


ON ALL FRONTS 


an unconstitutional infringement of free 
speech and religious belief. 

“If the distribution of material ex- 
pressing opinions can be restricted by 
license requirements merely because it 
is sold,’ the Union declares, “many or- 
ganizations which cannot afford to dis- 
tribute their literature free will be seri- 
ously hampered.” 


On December 15 will be celebrated 
the sesquicentennial of the Bill of 
Rights. President Roosevelt has agreed 
to assume the Honorary Chairmanship 
of the Celebration Committee, which 
consists of representatives of all faiths, 
and leaders of national organizations de- 
voted to tolerance and _ equality. 
Schools, civic organizations, churches, 
towns and cities, and the Senate and 
House of Representatives will observe 
the day. 


The Ku-Klux Klan is seeking a one 
million dollar fund to promote its pro- 
gram of “Americanism,” aimed against 
Negroes, Catholics, Jews, and aliens, ac- 
cording to the Civil Liberties Union 
Bulletin No. 990. The August issue of 
the Fiery Cross, official Klan organ pub- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., is openly anti- 
Semitic in its contents. Other articles 
in this issue attack Catholics and urge 
halting all immigration for ten years. 


library has long been felt by youth lead- 
ers everywhere within the denomination. 


The last of the summer conference 
work books has been issued by the Mid- 
West Office of the Y. P. R. U., working 
with the Southwest Federation. The 
work book has a printed cover showing 
the group at Ardmore, and contains the 
work of the workshops on Program 
Building, New Techniques, and Worship 
held at the Ardmore Conference over 
Labor Day week-end. One of the spe- 
cial features of the book is the script 
of the radio broadcast put on over Sta- 
tion KVSO. Its sponsors, the New 
Techniques group, chose the subject 
“Liberal Religious Youth and the War 
Crisis’—and did a very good job with 
its 


The first issue of the Y. P. R. U. News 
appeared in October carrying a new 
layout, trenchant editorials, and up-to- 
the-minute news. For three months the 
News will have a circulation of four 
thousand, and will be issued to every 
young person in the Y. P. R. U. The 
subsequent issues will be sent only to 
those groups which have affiliated with 
the National group. 

Pavut HENNIGES 


SEZ 


Are YOU Reading 
Dr. A. J. CRONIN’S 


GREATEST NOVEL 


THE KEYS 


KINGDOM 


* Tp EAUTIFULLY written, 


forceful, 


interesting, 
timely, and rich in spiritual 
truth. . ... With rare skill 
Dr. 


personality of his warrior 


Cronin builds up the 


of the holy spirit.” 


—Alfred Rodman Hussey, 
The Christian Register 


“A magnificent story of the 
great adventure of individual 
goodness. . .. A better book 
than ‘The Citadel,’ as 


greater human warmth and 


its 


vitality touch a_ broader 


significance with more pro- 


fundity and finesse.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review 


436,000 Printed! 


A Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


PLAYS | 


The drama magazine for young people 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR 
CHILDREN FROM EIGHT 
TO FIFTEEN 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 


A minimum of 15 new plays and 
radio scripts on a wide variety 
of informative and entertaining 
themes. 

Separate sections for 
age groups. 
Plays and Pageants appropriate 
for celebrating: 


different 


National, Civic, and Communal Holi- 
days and Anniversaries. 

Important chapters in the building 
of our country. 

Episodes in the lives of great men— 
statesmen, inventors, scientists, au- 
thors. 

A multitude of specialized 
tional jobservances, such as Book, 
Health, Safety, Red Cross, Tire 
Prevention, and Educational Weeks. 


educa- 


Plays for sheer entertainment— 
comedies, mysteries, fantasies. 
Plays stressing the principles of 
good citizenship and the  privi- 
leges and advantages of Democ- 
racy and the American Way of 
Life. 

Vocabulary Builders — dramatiza- 
tions of the origin of eurrently 
popular references from Classical 
Mythology and Ancient History— 
such as Trojan Horse, Achilles’ 
Heel, Pyrrhic Victory. 


All plays may be pro- 
duced royalty-free by 
subscribers 


$3.00 A Year © Sample Copy 25c. 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
[] Please enter my subscription for 
aie recartatie year(s) to PLAYS, published 
monthly—ten ttimes a year, starting 
with the September 1941 issue. I en- 
CONS TR ahs» kid 

(1 year $3.00—2 years $5.00) 
{] Enclosed is 25c. Please send me a 
sample copy of PLAYS. 
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Between Harvest and First Snowfall— _ 
A Visit to Icelandic Unitarian Churches 


UNDAY, October 5, was an historic 

day in Vogar, Manitoba. A new 
building, fresh and gleaming from paint 
not twenty-four hours dry, with an or- 
gan uncrated the day before, with shay- 
ings and sawdust still visible around the 
outside doorway, was dedicated to wor- 
ship for the Icelandic congregation of a 
newly organized community church. 
Two hundred and fifty strong they 
crowded the little building standing on 
the edge of the wilderness, beside the 
cold waters of Lake Manitoba. 


Tt was a day of jubilee, for not only 
was the church dedicated almost en- 
tirely free of any debt, but it represented 
a splendid new venture between the 
Icelandic peoples of Unitarian and 
Lutheran traditions. This is a com- 
munity church, and when three o’clock 
came around the pulpit chairs were oc- 
cupied by Rev. Gudmundur Arnason, 
the Unitarian minister from Lundar, and 
Rev. V. J. Eylands, the Lutheran min- 
ister of Winnipeg. During the season of 
the year when the roads in this sparsely- 
settled country a hundred miles north of 
Winnipeg permit passage, services will 
be held by these liberal people under 
alternate leadership of Unitarians and 
Lutherans. I visited the church and met 
one of the lay leaders of the Unitarian 
society which initiated the project, Mr. 
B. Eggerston. As we sat in his friendly 
living room over our afternoon coffee 
(the mark of Icelandic hospitality 
wherever one stops even for an hour), 
I understood the significance of this at- 
tractive little church so recently and 
proudly dedicated by these enthusiastic 
people. 

The wheat remains in the water- 
flooded fields, unthreshed. The weather 
has been unusually hard and disappoint- 
ing to the rugged farmers of this 
province. The rain-soaked clay roads are 
often impassable, but life goes on with 
splendid vigor nonetheless. That after- 
noon I found the strength of liberal reli- 
gion among a people who have cherished 
it for more than the sixty years since 
they migrated from Iceland to this 
pioneer territory of Manitoba. Here on 
the edge of the Indian reservation, far 
from cities and universities, was a man 
with a magnificent Icelandic library, 
with a home in which conversation deals 
with political affairs, liberal religion, the 
newest books, the problems of the set- 
tlers in the surrounding sections. The 
new church is a symbol of the progres- 
sive spirit of an ardently active people 
which I found again and again as I 
visited the other Icelandic congregations 
in Riverton, in Wynyard, in Winnipeg. 

It would be hard to estimate the im- 
portance of a liberal church and the con- 
tribution it is making in these prairie 
provinces. I have nowhere in the States 


or other provinces found a greater devo- 
tion to our cause of a religion related to 
the liberalizing of our democratic life — 
than in the work of these ministers in 
the Icelandic churches. 


At Riverton, where the young people 
from Arborg, Gimli, and Riverton 
gathered to talk with me about a 1942 
youth conference, the interest in solving 
the stubborn questions of travel and 
leadership was a source of endless satis- 
faction. With their beautiful new Ice- 
landic fresh-air camp on the shores of 
Lake Winnipeg at Hnausa available to 
them for an institute, they began dis- 
cussing workshops and speakers as 
though we were almost ready to unpack 
our bags immediately. 

At Riverton I found Mr. A. G. Me- 
Gowon, the young organist, had gathered 
fourteen boys and girls into a junior 
youth group, and we discussed programs 
together. Three very alert and sensitive 
school teachers from Gimli talked with 
me about a united youth group for the 
Icelandic young people of the neighbor- 
ing towns. Rarely have I found such a 
consciousness among young people of the 
importance of a truly liberal church as 
I found here in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan. 


In Wynyard, four hundred miles 
northwest of Winnipeg, the story was 
the same. The young people resolved to 
try a young adult study group at least 
once a month. The church school teach- 
ers made plans to attend the Icelandic 
Institute, the idea for which arose dur- 
ing the visit of two days in this farm- 
ing community. One suggested the value 
of a Canadian Unitarian newsletter; an- 
other wanted a youth broadcast to be 
started in Winnipeg; another thought we 
should have a car of Y. P. R. U. visitors 
from the States come to the Icelandic 
churches next summer. I found my note- 
book crammed with ideas from religious 
liberals who have a tremendous con- 
tribution to make to the vitality of our 
movement, far beyond the proportion of 
their numbers in our ranks. 


Srepuen H. FritcumMan 


New community: church at Vogar 
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Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


Starr King School for the 
Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


1628 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT,. Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


and income 


~ Classified Advertising 


VACANCY at “Tue /JoserH PRIESTLEY 
Hovusz,” a Boarding Home for Unitarian men 
and women sixty-five years of age or over. 
Located in Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. For 


information and rates apply to Admissions 
Chairman, Mrs. Robert B. Thornton, 102 W. 
Greenwood Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


WOMAN—Experienced, competent companion, 
chauffeur, careful driyer—wishes position in 
‘congenial household. References. Box No. 5. 
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A little girl was put in an upper berth 
of a Pullman sleeping car for the first 
time. She kept crying until her mother 
told her not to be afraid because God 
would watch over her. 

“Mother, you there?” she cried. 

Vest 

“Father, you there?” 

coViag:. 

A fellow passenger lost all patience 
at this point and shouted: “We’re all 
here! Your father and mother and 
brothers and sisters and aunts and un- 
cles and cousins. All here; now go to 
sleep.” 

There was a pause; then, very softly: 

“Mamma!” 

“Well?” 

“Was that God?” 

—Tid-Bits 


A farmer on a visit to the big city 
saw a gray velour hat in a hatter’s win- 
dow and went in and asked the price. 

“Very fine velour, that,” said the 
salesman. “The price is $25.00.” 

The farmer took the hat in his hand 
and examined it. 

“But where are the holes?” he said. 

“The holes?” What holes?” 

“The holes for the ears of the jackass 
that would pay $25.00 for a hat like 
that.” 

—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Minister (at baptism of baby): His 
name, please? 


Proud Mother: Randolph Morgan 
Montgomery Alfer Van Christopher 
Jones. 


Minister (to assistant): A little more 
water, please. 


—Towanda Review 


A vicar had been beaten badly on the 
golf links by a parishioner 30 years his 
senior, and he was rather disgruntled. 

“Cheer up,” his opponent said. “Re- 
member you win at the finish. You'll 
probably be burying me some day.” 

“Even then,” said the vicar, “it will 
be your hole.” 

—Montreal Star 


The young curate arose and solemnly 
announced: 

“The choir will now sing “The Halle- 
lujah Chorus,’ after which there will be 
a collection for the repairs to the roof.” 

—Stray Stories 
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Bible Markers, etc, Fine ma- 
terials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples 
on request. DeMoulin Bros. 
& Co., 1207 S. 4th St., Green- 
ville, Mlinois. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 

Ay Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
) 1837 Marking 104 years of service 194] 


/ to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, IN 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET 


C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Established 19/2 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


CHOIR GOWNS FOR CHRISTMAS $3.75 


each. Black Poplin, Pleated, Academic Style. 
Leaflet Mailed. Lindner—425 R. Seventh 
Ave., New York. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard ‘Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion Picture Hour 
7:30 p. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 
capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
services at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 
a. m.; Gannett ‘Club (College Age ‘Group) at 
6 p. m. Vesper Service at 5 p. m., commenc- 
ing November 16, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., 
guest preacher. November 23, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D. D. November 30, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, D. D. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday Serv- 
ice at 11 a. m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week- 
Day Services at 12 noon; ‘Monday Organ Re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D.; Tues- 
day through Friday, worship with brief sermon 
by guest preacher. 
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HENRY D. SHARPE 


Chairman 


ARTHUR WHITE 


Treasurer 


E. M. BAKER 
Secretary 


NOVEMBER. 1941 
Participating Organigations 


American Unitarian ‘Associate 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 4 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Young People’ S Religious Union 


Unitarian Ministerial Union 


The Western Conference. 
(for Churches in that Region) 


GOAL $62.370 | 


Make your contributions through your church 


